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9 - Difficulties to Solve 
8 2 
1 Science Mon tor 

- WASHINGTON, * 
—There will be no ettort to pass a 


“| permanent tariff bill at this session 


be 
, session. Since that 
the situation has 


‘first place it has not proved 
a tax bill, equitable, 
and generally acceptable, pro- 
the necessary revenue to meet 
the expenses of the government. The 
importance of the speedy passage of 
such a bill is equaled only by the 
difficulties that have to be 
surmounted in working it out. 
Terms Not Popular 
In the-early days of the session the 
question was much discussed as 
whether the tax or tariff bill 2 


Were be taken up first. It soon became 


evident, however, that if taxation was 
to be dealt with it was going to take 
about all the time there was. How- 
ever, it Obvious that the terms 
of the proposed tariff bill were far 
by and that a vast amount 

of revision would be required to ob- 


»} tain the votes necessary to pass it. 


The effect. upon foreign commerce, 
too, promised to be unfavorable at a 
time when the need and sentiment of 


the country demanded that foreign 
trade be 
ren where 


eloped to the utmost. 
was no direct re- 
taliation, there was sure to be a dimi- 


his nution of business and feelings would 
engendered, 
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the reverse of cor- 


: dan schedules that 
5 Une ot interests 
ith another was 
found to be — difficult. 
Senate Avoiding Question 
The farmers’ bloc 18 still working 
on its program but it has been assured 
that it may have all the time it needs 
for perfecting it. In fact, the Senate 


to is practically passing up the question 


and indicating that action now must 


be looked for in the Houss. Joseph 


W. Fordney (R.), Representative from 


| Michigan, author of the tariff bill, is 


very anxious.to see it passed, but he is 
not strong enough to force it through 
and will be asked to move the exten- 
sion of the present emergency. tariff 


from | which will expire on November 27 for 


six months, in order to give more time 
for the working out of a tariff measure 
that shall not hurt business but shall 

adequate protection and rev- 
enues. As readjustment in this coun- 
try and elsewhere proceeds it is seen 


jed that fixed duties and definite tariffs 


pushed. 


are more difficult to fix than they have 
ever been. 3 

The Administration is more anxious 
at present to have Congress take ac- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to act in regard to foreign 
loans’ than it is to have the tariff 
It is also urgent that the 
War Finance Corporation shall be 
duly authorized by Congress to sell 
railroad securities. Something is now 
being accomplished in that line but 
tae Administration desires to go far 
and with greater rapidity in its re- 
funding processes. 


Swedish | GERMANS “MORTGAGE 


FUTURE TO PAY DEBT 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Tuesday) —It has 
been shown that the German Govern- 
ment, in order to pay the first 1,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, was obliged to bor- 
row on various kinds of securities 
more than half the amount that was 
due. These borrowings will have to be 


to repaid during the coming months. 


They amount, it is estimated, to 584,- 
000,000 gold marks. 

It is obvious that this liability will 

— much more difficult for Ger- 

to meet the next payments ta 


‘3 felt that Germany should col- 
bonds owned by her citi- 


' 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Unexpectedly, the subject of immi- 


srothap saben ap at the Senating oF the 


Cabinet yesterday. The deyelopments 
which led to the action were such as 
— 4 been coming under the notice of 
he Department of Labor, and the Bu- 
— of Immigration in particular, for 
some time. They are connected with 
the difficulties of keeping out the least 
desirable class of immigrants at a 
time when agencies of many kinds are 
combining to send them to the Mines 
States. 

It was stated on the highest author- 
ity that efforts w . be made at the 
source to prevent the transportation 
to the United States of great num- 
bers of persons who cannot legally 
be admitted and whose arrival not 
only complicates the machinery here. 
but creates fresh problems through 
their enforced return. It was not in- 
dicated just what new agencies would 
be found to deal with immigration at 
the ports of embarkation, but it has 
been recognized by the Buread of 
Immigration that this is the. only 
effective way of dealing with the em- 
barrassments and the dangers of un- 
guarded immigration. It was admitted 
that new legislation might be neces- 
sary. The immigration bureau, how- 
ever, has been working on a plan 
which, when it is perfected, may cor- 
rect existing conditions without call- 
ing for legislative action. 


to Heritage From War 

Like most of the problems which 
confront the government at this time, 
immigration is fundamentally a heri- 
‘tage from the war. When the de- 
vastating conflict ended, boundaries 
had been eliminated or ‘shifted, peo- 


ples were confused and bewildered, 


financial, economic and industrial con- 
ditions were at low ebb. Thousands 
were without money or the means 
of earning it. The United States 
offered the only haven in sight, and 
it was natural that a mighty effort 
should be made to transfer thence 
the most helpless, the cot undesira- 
ble from the places w they were 
stranded. Some of ‘had rela- 
tives or friends in the United States, 
who, with the barriers imposed by war 
removed, stretched their hands across 
the ocean in an effort to succor their 
+kith and kin. Others Wad no such 
offer of assistance, but the society or 
government which found them a bur- 
den was more than willing to help 
them leave for a land where they 
would be taken care of. Organiza- 
tions of various kinds lent a hand in 
taking off the immigrants and certain 
steamship lines were depended upon 
to help out, for the profit there was 
in the business of heavy steerage 
traffic. 


No Free Passages 

There was great activity along these 
Mines in the months preceding the 
going into operation of the law in June. 
Since then there has been a slowing 
up, as is evidenced in the decreasing 
sums paid out by various relief organ- 
izations. Steamship lines have been 


falling into line under the warnings | 


of the United States Government and 
municipalities and others have found 
that they may have to take back im- 
migrants who are not eligible for ad- 
mission if they persist in sending them. 
No person whose passage has been 
paid for by any association is eligible 
for admission. This is beginning to 
be understood. Sometimes it works 
a hardship, For instance, there are 
61 strong, industrious young Men- 
ucnites left over from General 
Wrangel’s army who were enabled to 
come to the United States by the 
Mennonites Relief Association, which 
found out all about passports from 
the State Department, but did not un- 
derstand the intricacies of the im- 
migration laws. These young men 
are anxious to go west to work on 
farms, where they are needed, and a 
way is being sought for their admis- 
sion. 

In and about Baghdad are Christian 
Assyrian refugees who are of a good 
class, but who cannot come to the 
United States because the quota of 
“other Asia” with which it is classi- 
fied, is exhausted. 

The quotas of several countries are 
already exhausted and those of Greece, 
Poland and Jugo-flavia will be by 
November. Then the difficulty of get- 
ting immigrants in under the “ex- 
ceptions” will have to be met. 

When immigrants are turned back 
efforts are frequently made to sneak 
in by way of Mexico or Canada. The 
latter country has such strict rules, 
however, that there is comparatively 
little danger. Mexico is a greater 
menace and fresh efforts are to be put 
forth to overcome the difficukies along 
that border. Some inimigrants have 
sought to come by way of Cuba in 
fishing boats but that method of en- 
trance has been pretty well blocked. 


GRAND TRUNK APPEAL 
LONDON, England (Tuesday) — 
Shareholders of the Grand Trunk 
Railway have decided to appeal to 
the Privy Council against the recent 
finding of the board of arbitration de- 
claring the common and preferred 


stocks of the railway valueless, it was 
announced today. 
will de engaged to prosecute the ap- 


Eminent counsel 
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travel noticeable 

part of the year, is, 
now slowing up, it was 
„ 


Reduction of railway freight rates 
is to be a foremost issue in the 


assembles on October 4. Returning 
congressmen report a universal de- 
sire from agricultural districts for a 
reduction. The failure of Congress to 
pass the funding bill for the carriers 
will not carry so much weight as 
heretofore in arguments against a cut, 
for unexpected success is being at- 
tained in marketing railroad trust 
certificates, the es so far exceed- 
Ing $100,000,000; total sales will be 
equal to the $500, 000,000 provided in 
the funding bill. p. 4 


1 


epresentatives when it re- 


Regret and apprehension exist in 
Europe today, because of the failure 
of the United States to enter the 
League of Nations and to take up 
what is considered her share of the 
burdens of reconstruction, Joseph T. 
Robinson, Senator from Arkansas, 
who has just returned from the Stock- 
holm Interparliamentary Union, de- 
clared in a statement yesterday. 

p. 2 


Congress, it is now pretty clearly 
understood, will not try to pass a 
permanent tariff bill at the present 
session. Attempts to do so would be 

tly interfered with by tax legis- 
lation and action in regard to foreign 
loans, two things which are likely to 
occupy the remainder of the session. 
p. 1 


Certain European questions 
play a large part in the forthcoming 
armament Conference}; according to 
United States Senator J. S. Williams 
of Mississippi. Before disarmament 
can be agreed upon France must be 
reasonably certain of protection, Great 
Britain of free seas, and Japan must 
be assured of some outlet for her sur- 
plus population. p. 1 


Reliable figures given at one of the 
committee sessions of the Washington 
conference on unemployment yester- 
day, gave 3,500,000 as the number of 
people at present out of work, the 
number in normal times averaging 
1,500,000. In the foremost position are 
said to be the former soldiers. p. 2 


Some anxiety is being felt about the 
situation in Mesopotamia. On her 
eastern frontier Mesopotamia is with- 
out protection, as the Persian force 
organized by Sir Percy Sykes has been 
disbanded and it is possible that a 
concerted attack may be made by the 
Turks, Bolsheviki and Persian brig- 
ands. The Turks have lost no oppor- 
tunity to stir up strife in Kurdistan 
and, relieved of the pressure of the 
Greeks in Anatolia, they are free to 
attack Mesopotamia. The threat in 
this region would be removed, it is bee 
lieved, if a successful effort were 
made to reestablish peace in Asia 
Minor. p. 1 


A critical period in the noncoopera- 
tion; movement in India is approach- 
ing. Mahatma Ghandi has announced 
his intention of declaring “civil dis- 
obedience” at the end of this month, 
providing the natives are sufficiently 
advanced to render this step advis- 
able. If the new policy is put into 
effect it will mean defiance of the law 
and a conflict with the constituted 
authorities. The British authorities 
have taken steps to meet any even- 
tuality and are preparing centers for 
Europeans to go to where they will be 
under military protection. p. 1 


Lord Lee of Fareham, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Arthur J. Balfour have been 
named as likely representatives of 
Great Britain at the Washington Con- 
ference. Of all the nations taking 
part, Britain alone, it is maintained, 
will be able to say: “We have already 
made great reductions in naval arm- 
ament since the armistice.” Her fleet 
of 48 modern capital ships has been 
reduced to 30; 200 ships of various 
types have been disposed of; and 
orders for three capital ships of the 
Hood type and 600 ships of other 
types for the navy have been can- 
celed. p. 2 

In Paris, bright prospects are held 
out for Austria. A notable authority 
besieves that Vienna could regain her 
old prosperity within five years if the 
proper steps were taken. In fact 
grandiose schemes are being put for- 
ward to make the Austrian capital a 
gigantic warehouse for. the whole of 
the Balkans. But much depends upon 
the attitude of America, Her claim on 
Austrian credits, which she is urged to 
suspend, is regarded ag one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to the re- 
covery of the country. p. 1 


France is expressing concern about 
the next German payment to the Allies, 
which is due in about two months’ 
time. In order to pay the first 1,000,- 
000,000 marks Germany borrowed on 
various kinds of securities approxi- 
mately 584,000,000 marks, a sum that 
will have to be repaid during the com- 
ing months. This liability increases 
her difficulty, and unless measures are 
taken immediately a crisis is likely to 
develop at an early date. p. 1 


„ ‘The ace. 


British and Indian governments, 


for India has caused consider 


will , 


‘ plored by Moderate Indians us 


A * 


8 cable to The Christian Betence 

onitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Tuesday )—Na- 
tive unrest in India is still the sub- 
ject of grave concern with both the 
and 
though the arrest of the Ali brothers 
has apparently put a check to the re- 
ligious propaganda going on among 
the Muhammadan population, it has 
had little effect on the Hindu popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact the acts of 
the Ali brothers and the excesses 
perpetrated by their coreligionists 
under the guise of obtaining freedom 
le dis- 
sension, if not an actual split, between 
the Hindu and Muhammadan factions. 

Particularly is-this so in the case 
of the Moplah rebellion, where per- 
secutions have by no means been con- 
fined to Europeans but have extended 
to the Hindu fellow-countrymen of 
the Moplahs. In moderate Indian cir- 
cles the inflammatory speeches made 
in the past by the Ali brothers are 
greatly deplored, as also is the cam- 
paign which Mahatma Ghandi has 
adopted for the destruction of all for- 
eign clothing. The dominant note of 
Mr. Ghandi’s personality has been a 
genuine hatred of disorder and vio- 
lence, and those who have met him are 
convinced that he is not only well- 
meaning patriot, but also an ascetic 
and an idealist. 


Results Belie Aims 

The trouble, however, is that while 
he advocates non-violence, the results 
of his campaign have belied his aims 
to gain his ends by non-violence. In 


his train wherever he has gone trouble 
has followed. There is little doubt that 
his claim of India for the Indians, or 
swaraj, is inspired by genuine pa- 
triotism. His desire that Indians in 
their own country should be given at 
least equal rights with foreigners is 
also a reasonable demand; but at the 
same time it cannot be disguised that 
the logical outcome of his crusade 
must be strife and violence. 

One of Mr. Ghandi’s aims is to col- 
lect a large sum of money, which he 
calls the “tilak swaraj fund.” So far 
he claims to have raised something 
like £400,000 but it is estimated that 
he has only got about half that 
amount, most of it in promises. In 
any event he has collected a large 
sum and it is interesting to note that 
he has invested these non-cooperation 
funds in the new Indian Government 
loan, a fact which has created con- 
siderable amusement in India. 

A critical period in the non-coopera- 
tion movement is now approaching, 
for Mr. Ghandi has declared his in- 
tention at the end of this month to 
advise “civil disobedience” provided 
that he considers the natives suff 
ciently advanced by the time to render 
this step advisable. Civil disobedience, 
of course, means that Mr. Ghandi's 
followers would disobey the law, with 
the inevitable result that the people 
would be at once brought into con- 
flict with the duly constituted authori- 
ties—the outcome of which it fs im- 
possible to foresee. 


British Elements Prepared 

At the same time, all thoughtful In- 
dians clearly recognize that the Brit- 
ish forces in India are quite capable 
of dealing with any outbreak that may 
take place. It is also understood that 
the British authorities have taken 
steps to meet any eventuality by pre- 
paring centers for Europeans to go to, 
where they will be under military pro- 
tection. 

As to the threat of an Afghan inva- 
sion, little fear is felt so long as the 
Indian troops remain loyal, for the 
natural barrier of the mountains to 


a ihe whole th 
on At the 


railways, and the 

country is of such a difficult nature 
that the British authorities frankly de- 
clare that to institute a system of 
military or police posts, such as the 
conditions calls for, is almost beyond 
the range of practical consideration. 


HOW AMERICA CAN 
ASSIST AUSTRIANS 


Great Hope Is Held Out for Lat- 
ters Economic Restoration. 
Provided United States Will 
Grant a Financial Respite 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—An ex- 
ceedingly optimistic account of the 
prospects of Austria, if only America 
will agree to the suspension of her 
credits og ole period of 20 years, was 
given to e Christian Science Mon- 
itor by a notable authority today. In 
five years at the maximum Vienna 
can recover her old prosperity, pro- 
vided the proper steps are taken. 
Much depends upon the attitude of 
the United States, and as in any case 


it will be impossible to recover for a 


considerable period the debts owed by 
Austria, it would be good business to 
forgo them formally. 

As a matter of fact the money which 
is needed for reconstruction is now 
ready to be advanced the moment 
America signals her consent not to 
press her present claims. Indeed, 
grandiose schemes are being made to 
create in Vienna a gigantic ware- 
house for the whole of the Balkans. 
The country is admirably suited as a 
vast depot of goods. The facilities 
which it might provide are greater 
than those which could be provided 
by any other country in central Eu- 
rope. 

Vienna should be, it is urged, a sort 
of market town of Europe. This means, 
however, that although the commer- 
cial machinery for the carrying out of 
such a scheme exists, other nations 
will have to abolish tariffs on the 
Austrian frontier and make it a free 
country: 

There is much business activity 
relative to the reconstruction of cen- 
tral Europe in Paris at this moment. 
A number of financiers from various 
countries of Europe and America are 
holding more or less informal confer- 
ences here. There is considerable op- 
timism in these circles, although it is 
recognized that unless there can be 
some international control which 
would help to reduce the armaments 
in Balkanized Europe, decrease the 
budgetary deficits, and lessen the hos- 
tilities which now exist besides secur- 
ing greater political stability, the 
transitional period of restoration will 
be prolonged. 

It is therefore hoped that although 
the Washington Conference may not 
specifically apply itself to these prob- 
lems, it will at least demonstrate the 
need of some kind of an association 
of great nations, and will demonstrate 
to’ Americans the vital need of finding 
markets for exports in the pacified 
Continent; thus relieving unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Conver- 
gations with Americans in France, 
who have recéntly studied, at first 
hand, conditions in a number of 
countries, reveal their unanimous de- 
sire for some renewed interest in 
commercial possibilities, provided the 
work of reconstruction is taken up in 
earnest. 
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Address by Mississippi Senator 
Emphasizes 
Special ‘Treaties tof Peace 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its WaBhington News Otuce 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Beyond the settlement of Far East 
questions which will occupy the fore- 


most place in the agenda of the forth- 
coming Conference for the limitation 
of armaments, certain questions of 
European concern will exercise a po- 
tential influence on the deliberations 
of the powers that are to convene in 
Washington on November 12. 

In the opinion of some senators the 
importance of purely European ques- 
tions in the disarmament fight will 
loom larger than is generally under- 
stood. This phase of the international 


j Conference was touched on at some 


length by John Sharp Williams (D.), 
Senator from Mississippi, in his ad- 
dress in the Senate declaring his op- 
position to the special treaties of 
peace on the round that they made 
no provision for the maintenance of 
peace in general and took no cogni- 
zance of the causes of the world war. 

The Senator predicted that when 
the question of reducing armaments 
is broached at the Council table in 
Washington it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the representatives cf the 
French Republic will ralse the ques- 
tion of future protection for France 
which was considered by, the states- 
men at Versailles and which even- 
tuated in the proposed French-Eng- 
lish-American Treaty. 


European Questions 

“There are certain European ques- 
tions,” said Senator Williams, “that 
must be settled before this great dis- 
armament Conference can reach any 
practical result. Frayce must receive 
assurance of safety. France cannot 
disarm even now, mueh less when 


we withdraw our troops from the 


Rhine, with Germany lying crouching, 
ready to spring. It is unreasonable 
to expect her to do it. Clemenceau 
tried to bring about the assurance of 
safety among the French people by 
the agreement of the French-English- 
American Treaty. I believed all the 
time that if we had entered into that 
agreement to protect France from 
unprovoked attack by Germany there 
never would have been a German at- 
tack. There never would be now. 
But instead of doing that we have 
entered into a treaty with her in 
which we expressly deny that we are 
parties to her new political boun- 
daries, in which we shift all burden 
and responsibility as a part of the 
Versailles Treaty for the return of 
Alsace and Lorraine and the rectifica- 
tion of the Belgian boundary. 

“The disarmament of the world can 
take place tomorrow, when the Con- 
ference meets, provided the treaty 
between Great Britain, France and 
the United States—not aggressive, not 
offensive, but merely to protect 
France against any future aggression 
and offensive warfare by the German 
people—shall be agreed to. There 
will be no burden. There will be no 
responsibility. But France naturally 
feels that if she is thus isolated in 
Europe—we have already given notice 
as far as we are concerned that she 
is igolatéd from any express agree- 
ment, at any rate, and she has been 
taught fon generations that Great 
Britain will leave her in the lurch 
whenever the slightest imperial in- 
terest demands it, she must keep up 
her army. 


Assurance to Great Britain 


“Another thing must be assured be- 
fore anything can come out of that 
Conference. Great Britain must be 
assured that her people in the two 
islands cannot be starved to death for 
lack of protection of the trade chan- 
nels overseas. Eight weeks of lack of 
importation of foodstuffs would 
starve the British people. Great Brit- 
ain, therefore, must either keep a 
navy that shall control the trade 
channels of the world across the seas 
or she must have an agreement be- 
tween the several parties in this Con- 
ference that capture of private prop- 
erty on the high seas, especially 
foodstuffs, shall not take place at all. 

“Tf Japan must have an egress for 
her overpopulation, a place under the 
sun to live in—not a place under the 
sun, like Germany’s ambition, to rule 
in, but a place to live in—I think we 
had better quit our needless and use- 
less talk about Japanese peaceably in- 
terpenetrating certain parts of the 
world. Let them go; see to it that 
there is an open door; see to it that 
their interpenetration individually is 
not accompanied by governmental 
power and militaristic control; see to 
it that she does not come to your own 
shores if you do not want her, but 
leave her free to go everywhere else 
where people permit ber to come.” 


Enforcement 
Unlike some of the other prominent 


3 
1 advocates of disarmament, Senator 


Williams believes that disarmament 
can be enforced only by a combina 
tion of world powers to carry out 
decrees and covenants for the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

“The only question,” said Senator 
Williams, “is whether it shall be a 
force upon the side of war and vio- 
lence and law breaking or whether it 
shall be a force upon the side of law 
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pie would view with disfavor the with- 
drawal of American or British troops 
so long as French troops remain in 
the area of occupation. 


Germany Wants Americans 
“The Inter-Parliamentary Union,” 


ald the Senator, “disclosed an em- 


phatic disappointment among the dele- 
gates of some of the nationalities 
represented \at the failure of the 
United States to participate in the 
League of Nations, and addresses be- 


fore the Conference implied the fear, 
if not the conviction, that our people 


njare without sympathy for European 


that there is a surer 


er cer- 
uarantee of freedom than is to 


Special to The Christian § 9 
e eae Sa 

SPRINGFIELD, Illinois — In an 
editorial on the coming disarmament 
ee the Illinois State Journal 
says 


ever, that other nations will sit in 
this Conference. They are nat so sen- 
sitive to the wishes of their people on 
such matters as this. Public sentiment 
in their countries is not developed 
along the same lines. There is no 
definite public sentiment in Japan, for 


of governmental! policy. It 
strongly developed in France or 
Italy. The diplomatists from these 
countries will not feel behind them the 
game urge that American delegates 
will be conscious of. 

“Doubtless the American delegation 
will seek, in every manner possible, 
to open the doors of the Conference. 
They may succeed. We hope they 
may, but we are not mm. 

“Other nations, still hide-bound to 


and traditional methods in diplomacy and 


eens — Science Monitor 
W YORK, New. New. — ques- 
$ is fundam 


secretive means of inter-communica- 
tion, are not likely to take kindly to 
our idea of an open door.” 2 


G. A R COMMANDER ° 
\ RALLIES. COMRADES 


- Bpecial to The Christian 3 Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Speaking 
at the first business session of the 
fifty-fifth encampment of the G. A R., 


_| William A. Ketcham, commander-in- 


chief, summoned the forces of -the 
organization to cast their influence 


~~ against the “erratic and fitful tend- 


; 


. 


encies of the times.” He urged his 
comrades to hold fast to the ancient 
and see to it that all 

the nation be 


The speaker referred specifically to 


}the Ku Klux Klan as an insidious 


seeking to be revived in 


of | OTeanization, 
the morning of the Twentieth Certury 


as it died in the evening of the Nine- 
teenth, an organization threatening, 
‘as is-Bolshevism; the I. W. W., and 
anarchy, to throw a blight dn the 
“fair name of the land thet we saved 
and still love.“ 


 SALSBURY CARE POSTPONED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


. N respectively owe us,“ 


peoples in the very complex difficul- 
ties now confronting them. 
“It is disappointing that the genius 


of world statesmanship has not 


brought forward a plan that would 
assure the execution of the treaty with 
Germany and thus make possible the 


withdrawal of all the French, British 


and American troops from German 
territory. Germany will not desire the 
withdrawal of either British or Amer- 
ican troops until the French are ready 
to go, because her people feel that 
the animosity of the French will man- 
ifést itself in very oppressive meas- 
ures. 

“The peoples of Italy, Belgium and 
France seem quite generally to think 
ary oe. United States should have re- 

the debts which their govern- 
said 
Senator Robinson. 


‘Remittance of Debts 


It is astonishing to note that in 
sOme places an agitation is in prog- 
ress calculated to intensify antagon- 
ems which already exist. It is 
claimed that the United States. is 
wealthy and made comparatively 
small sacrifices during the war, and 
that we should now make this addi- 
tional contribution to the cause of 
the Allies. 

“Every foot of tillable land is being 
intensively cultivated; everybody in 
Germany is at work, and there are not 
union hours. The workmen, however, 
are well paid, compared with pre- 
stan wages, and living costs are very 
ow. 

“The German people have set them- 
eelves to the mighty task of meet- 
ing, if possible, the costs of reparation 
imposed by the treaty of peace. There 
is a feeling quite general that this 
task is impossible of accomplishment; 
that unless some compromise soon is 
effected, all business enterprises will 
collapse. 

“The German Government is un- 
popular as a whole, although I found 
little desire for the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

“The Germans are a unit in desiring 
that the ‘American military forces be 
retained in the occupied area as long 
as there are any foreign troops kept 
there, e policy of Commanding- 
General Allen in the administration of 
affairs there, has proved very far- 
sighted and effective. 

“Germany will not desire the with- 
drawal of either the British or Ameri- 
can troops until the French are ready 
to go, because her people feel that the 
animosity of the French will manifest 
itself in very oppressive measures. 

“One cannot escape a feeling of dis- 
appointment in the diplomatic result 
and of profound fear that the con- 
dition which we now call , result 
ing from the Versailles Treaty, may 
change again to open hostilities when 
the poor peoples concerned have 
healed their wounds and rested.” 


FULL PUBLICITY AT 
CONFERENCE NEEDED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office. / 
NEW YORK, New York—Women to- 
day demand to know ali the “ifs” and 
“whys” of both national and interna- 
tional affairs for since, as citizens, 
they have a voice in the affairs of 
their own country, they wish to be 
able to use that voice intelligently, 
according to Miss Helen. Varick Bos- 
well, president of the Women’s Forum 
of New York, a club which devétes it- 
self to discussion and consideration of 
national and international affairs. 
Jam heartily in favor of disarma- 
ment and I hope that the Conference 
will be as Open as the exigencies of 
the different countries will and,” 
said Miss Boswell to a repre ve 
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Application for Appointment of 
Receiver of Chicago Society 


Referred to Master in Chan- 
cery for Further Testimony 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—An application 
for immediate appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Cooperative Society of 
America, a “common law trust,” which 
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| ference as to emergency measures for 


—— reac Ih sean 


yesterday. 

parative harmony after a preliminary 
dispute on the question of wage re- 
ductions, declared strictly forbidden 
by the leaders of the conference, the 


committee made the following recom-. 


mendations, which will be formulated 
and presented to the full conference 
when it convenes on October: 
Complete registration and classifica- 
tion should be made of all unemployed 
persons in all the municipalities of the 
country. Local as well as national 


consideration of the question must be 


based on definite information .as to 
the burden to be relieved before relief 
measures are undertaken, it is held. 
These lists should be certified, and 
made available to local manufacturers. 


Part Time Policy 

An agreement should be reached by 
manufacturefs. that they will take on 
as many additional workers as pos- 
sible, working on part time. This 
policy of “spreading the work out 
thin,” with resulting wage cuts, has 
been opposed heretofore by Labor, but 
it was agreed that as an emergency 
measure, it was preferable to the suf- 
fering entailed by large unemployment 
in the cities. 


The question of wage reductions is 


has sold $13,500,000 worth of bene- one which is causing uneasiness in 


ficial interests- for the purpose of 
Operating a chain of grocery stores, 
pending further investigation of its 
books, was referred to C. B. Morrison, 
federal Master in Chancery, by E. A. 
Evans, judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, sitting in the 
District Court; following a hearing 
in his chambers here yesterday. 

The original issue is an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy filed by three 
certificate holders of the society. 
Judge Evans heard the first arguments 
and, deciding the initial points against 
the society, referred the whole matter 
to Mr. Morrison, who was instructed 
to take testimony and make findings 
as to facts and law. 

In the course of the hearing, Mr. 
Morrison had the books of the society 
produced in evidence. The attacking 
attorneys uncovered facts which they 
regarded as sufficient for the tem- 
porary appointment of a receiver. 
They told Judge Evans that such a 
move was necessary in order to protect 
the assets from further impairment, 
pending a complete investigation. 

Judge Evans, however, said that 
great injury might be done the trust 
estate by a temporary receivership, if 
it later developed that they had com- 
mitted no act of bankruptcy, whether 
solvent or not. He therefore asked 
Mr. Morrison to proceed with his 
hearings, and enlarged the master in 
chancery’s powers to include the au- 
thority to recommend a receiverhsip 
if at any time during the investigation 
he judged it necessary. 

Arguments will now pivot on 
whether or not the three petitioners 
have provable claims in bankruptcy. 


Judge Evans said that from the evi- 


dence presented to him he would 
think they did have provable claims; 
but further disclosures might indi- 
cate the contrary. He pointed to the 
fact that only the attacking attorneys 
have so far introduced testimony and. 
evidence and that the defendants must 
be given an opportunity to present 
their side of the cage before any 
drastic steps are taken. 


BROTHERHOOD VOTE 
FAVORS A STRIKE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Railroad union 
officials here to count the strike bal- 
lots of their organization assert that 
they are finding the sentiment among 
the workers strongly in favor of a 
walkout. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the officials of the -unions 
will necessarily sanction such action. 
The result of the ballot will not be 
definitely known until next week, 
when the representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Broth- 
erhood of Locdémotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and the Switchmen's 
Union of North America, meet with 
the officers of the Brotherhood tof 
Railway Trainmen, already here, to 
decide whether or not a strike will 
be necessary to obtain working con- 
ditions and rules which they assert 
have been taken away from them by 
the United States Railway Labor 
Wage Board. : 


HINES FORCES WIN 
FIRST LEGAL VICTORY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—John J. 
Hines, who is contesting for the nom 
ination for borough president, as a 
test of the strength of Charles F. 
Murphy in the Democratic Party, ob- 
tained another advantage late yester- 
day afternoon when Judge Isador 
Wasservogel, on allegations of fraud 
uncovered by the examination of bal- 
lots, granted an order to show cause, 
returnable next Monday, why & new 
primary should not be held. | 


N 


more than one committee room. Out- 
wardly, the work of the conference is 
proceeding smoothly enough; but it is 
pointed out by interested observers 
that with such persons as Charles 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, and W. H. Stack- 
house, president of the National Imple- 
ments and Vehicle Association, sitting 
at the same council table with such 
“bred in the bone” Labor leaders as 
Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Mrs. Sarah Conboy, secretary of the 
United Textile Workers of America, 
any reference to the “contentious ques- 
tions,” declared taboo; may cause 
trouble. 

It has been declared with increasing 
frequency by employers that_the most 
obvious and immediate remedy for un- 
employment is a reduction of wages; 
with consequent speeding up of pro- 
duction. 


Danger of «a Break 


The first proposal! of this nature 
broached within the closed doors of 
the Manufacturers’ Committee, it is 
understood, met with a determined op- 
position by the Labor minority. Ac- 
cording to latest reports the efforts 
of powers “higher up” in the guiding 
of the conference resulted in a quick 
steering into safer waters, with the 
wage question relegated to the scrap 
| basket, at least for the present, while 
the committee devoted most of its 
time yesterday to consideration of 
emergency measures less fraught 
with discord. 

It has become evident that if the 
conference is not to become separated 
into definite Capital and Labor 
groups, it will require an infinite 
amount of vigilance and tact on the 
part of Secretary Hoover and Admin- 
istration officials, who have deter- 
mined that the oniy safe course is to 
steer wide of questions in which there 
can be no common ground. It is 
known, however, that Labor considers 
that its representation on the con- 
ference is proportionately too small 
and that it is therefore on the de- 
fensive against any subtle encroach- 
ment on its declared rights which may 
be advocated by the employer group 
as a remedial measure. Even if suc- 
cessful in agreeing on emergency 
measures while leaving such ques- 
tions out of consideration, Labor 
leaders declare frankly that no per- 
manent policy, such as was stressed 
by President Harding as one of the 
aims of the conference, can be reached 
while they are still forbidden. 


Eirst Open Meeting 

The first open hearing of the un- 
employment conference, held yester- 
day morning by the Committee on 
Statistics, brought to light facts upon 
which Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
the conference, declared in his open- 
ing address to the conferees any 
solution of the problem must be 
based; that, according to reliable 
statistics, carefully checked up from 
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Veterans Position Worst 


The committee was told by Harry 


d. Jacobs of New York that the situa- 


tion bears especially heavily upon 
former service men, since, according 
to eee collected by the American 
| Legion t agencies, 
there are ap? former service men 
looking for work at the present time, 
comprising more than one-sixth of the 
total number of unemployed persons. 
In New York City alone, said Mr. 
Jacobs, there are 75,000 idle veterans. 
and 75 per cent of these are unskilled 
workers. 

“The greatest problem we have to 
face,’ declared Mr. Jacobs, “is that 
of finding a place for the unskilled, 
often illiterate former service man. 
Employers are willing and sympa- 
thetic but cannot make places for this 
undesirable type of labor.“ 

Asked why the former service man 
was comparatively the worst off of 
any class, Mr. Jacobs said that it was 
because his name was placed last on 
industrial payrolls after the war, and 
was consequently the first to be 
dropped. 

“The only thing which will afford 
any. relief in this situation is the 
opening up of training camps as 
rehabilitation centers where these 
men may be taught some trade, so 
that they may no longer be merely 
‘a drug on the market,’” he concluded. 

Unemployment in Massachusetts, 
which because of its large number of 
industrial establishments, has been 
regarded as of particular importance, 
was discussed by Roswell F. Phelps 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industry. 


Lines of Work Changed 


The trouble in Massachusetts, ac- 
carding to the testimony of Mr. 
Phelps, d one which has been hinted 
at by industrial heads in other sec- 
tions also, but which, he asserted, has 
been pretty conclusively established 
by employment returns from Labor 
organizations and employers alike; 
there is enough work for all who de- 
sire it, but not in the particular lines 
and at tlhe wages which the workers 
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~ Legion 0 Called 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—John G. 
Emery, national commander of the 
American Legion, has called a lestoit 
unemployment conference to meet at 
the national headquarters on Pridayy . 
September 30. ; 

Those called for the conference are 
A. A. Sprague, Chicago; William R. q 
McCauley, Springfield, Illinois; Roy | 
Hoffman, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Gilbert Deppman, Cincinnati, and G. 
W. Wickersham Jr. of New York City. 

The conference will consider what 7 
Mr. Emery says is the most pressing 
question before the legion, now that 
the disabled veterans have been 
properly. taken care of through legis- 
lation. The conference will determine 
dy what means the legion can take 
care of the unemployed veterans in 
a national way. They will have for 
their guidance figures obtained 
through questionnaires sent to all lo- | 
cal posts of the legion. The ques-, © 
tionnaires have been returned to head- 
quarters and they represent, Mr. 3 
Emery says, the most compre ive 
survey of the unemployment situation 
thus far made. 

Most of the unemployed men, he 
8 9 are former service men. 


canton AT POLITICAL MEETING — * 
Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland— The Dem- 
ocratic state convention which met 
here Tuesday, waived political tradi- 
tions by electing a woman as one of | 
the secretaries. The atmosphere 0. 
the convention was quite unlike those 
of all former years, in that women 
constituted about half of those in ate 
tendance. 
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Men’s and Boys 
Fine Clothing at 
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Win of a Talbot Co. 
Partner Causes a Great Sale 
to convert stock into cash. 


Here are a few sample items: 


Golf Suits. 


Knitted Vests 


$7.50 to 39 Values — New 
rich colorings; for golf, busi- 


ness, general wear; 
5.75 


20 styles; 9 
. 


347.80 
$44.50 


$55 Liveries 
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; Sapa Suits 


All Motor Liveries Reduced 


For Young Men Who Want Real Style 


Suits of 
Choicest Woolens 


$45 Sharkskins ......$35.50 
$40 Liveries .........$31.50 
Smartly Tailored 
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Helen Pendennis and 
lovely, living, palpitat- 
that makes us adore and 


nes” will pay it not a little 
I hardly: think that this 
mid-Victorian, for I have 
particularly su- 


„ men and women’ be- 

r than they had, but I think 
far as praise cap 80. 
their “cocksureness,” 
Huxley called it, they sinned far 


deeper than do the restless “jeunes,” 


they demanded no light, believing 


: that * had made it to all eternity. 
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THE TROPIC BIRD 


‘for The Christian in Clivhationt Sctonce Monitor 
‘When Linngus gave the name of 
phaéthon to the tropic bird he was 
doubtless thinking of the son of Helios 
in Greek mythology, who attempted to 


@rive his father’s celestial chariot in 


Flowing path of the sun. Those 
who have watched the phaéthon’s flight 


at prodigious altitudes have reasons 


to believe that the name is not ill 


chosen. 


The tropic bird. says Nuttall. 


|“soaring perpetually over the tepid 


seas, where it dwelle without mate- 
rially straying beyond the verge of the 


ir ‘| ecliptic, seems to, attend the car of the 


sun, under the miid zone of the tropic 
and advises the mariner with unerring 


xCus¢| certainty of his entrance within the 


torrid climes.” 
This service, coupled: with the im- 


pulse to announce the approach to 


nd and. have won 
ot pilot bird but more often it is called 


from sailors the title 


“the bos’n,” owing to its central tail- 
feathers resembling a marlinspike. 
In many ways the tropic bird re- 


|minds one of the ffigate or gull. It 


@ slightly curved bill of yellow 
reddish color. The general plumage 

is white, or ivory, tinged with pink, 
and very soft and satiny. The two 


middle gon tail-feathers are at- 


E le bottle-brown egg in a rock 


the pheasant’s. gest 
known variety is the red-bill, which 
measures 40 inches in length. 
On the Mascerine and islands of the 
Hawaiian archiepelago, the red-bill 
‘opic bird rears its young, while its 
ive, the yellow-bill, occupies the 
Alles and Bermyda fot nesting pur- 
It builds no nest, but deposits a 


ce or depression in the sand. It 
strictly a bird of the sea, flying for 
hundreds of miles from land, 


leeping and resting on the water. 

Of all the birds that fly over the 
ecean’s wide expanse few, if any, pre- 
sent such a beautiful spectacle as the 
handsome tropic bird. High in the 
heavens it appears with its snow- 
white streaming plumes, tracing its 
way like a comet across the field of 
blue and signaling earth-bound dwell- 
ers a message from loftier spheres. 
Occasionally, one will light on the rig- 
ging of a ship, far at sea.. The coral- 
rea bill, satin white plumage, long 
streaming tail with shafts of black, 
make this a very beautiful bird which 
one will not easily forget. 


Moscow's Handwritten Books 

There has been in existence in Mos- 
cow since October, 1920, a “Bookshop of 
Authors” selling books in manuscript. 
Owing to printing difficulties many 
Russian authors have had to copy 
their books Ives and even illus- 
trate them. Some of the handwritten 
books are being illuminated by famous 
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“Outward Bound,” 

time to miss it befo the sails filled 
up again with 4 southwesterly air, 


and the yacht sped away with wind 
and tide for Cowes. 


Doing Nothing, Thinking Nothing 

This was one of those days when 
it was really good to be at sea. 
Warmth, a bright sun and the gentle 
motion of the boat together com- 


bined to produce a pleasing feeling: 


of indolence. With sheets off and a 
light wind there is nothing to do, and 
the crew have the rare privilege of 
being thoroughly idle with a good 
conscience. They sprawl about on the 
deck, thinking of nothing, and even 
the helmsman has his head on his 
disengaged hand without.thought of a 
gybe. But the wind is too light to 
break an egg if the ship does gybe, 
so every one dozes on, while the strong 
tide carries them onward. 

~ In this fashion the yacht ran past 
the little lost. harbor of Newton on 
the island, past the entrance to Beau- 
lieu River, and past Cowes roads and 
the enttance to Southampton Water. 
A big South American liner was just 
coming down from Southampton and, 
as she rounded the buoy on the end 
of Calshot bank, she turned and sped 
away down the Solent. A few yachts 
were racing near Cowes, and the 
King’s Britannia lay at her moorings 
off the Royal Yacht Squadron's lawn. 
Portsmouth and Ryde now became 
visible, and the yacht's head was put 
for the Spt gort off Portsmouth Har- 
Bor. Osborne Castle was passed, 
and its Phe woods, and then gradually 
the Isle of Wight receded on the star- 
board hand while the mainland toward 


Portsmouth came up on the port bow. 


The wind was sometimes light and 
sometimes a little fresher, but with 


the tide the yacht made good way, | 


and we read the time on Portsmouth 
Town Hall at 4 o'clock, six hours 
from Lymington. As we passed the 


harbor mouth we saw the old Victory 


lying at her moorings. A dread- 


naught lay outside in Spithead, and 


tenders and launches ran to and fro 
between her and the harbor. . At 
length we passed the Spit fort and 
later went through the opening in the 
nets across Spithead. There was now 


a little more swell, for we were in the 


open channel. The Isle of Wight lay 
to the south, ‘vith the cliffs of Shank- 
lin visible beyond Bembridge. South- 
east the Nab Tower rose tall and black 
out of the sea. 
Bound for Chichester Harbor 

The coast hereabouts is studded 
with shoals, and a careful course must 
be kept. Past Southsea lies Langston 
Harbor, and before the entrance are 
the Winners shoals. We kept well out 
to avoid them, although the tide was 
by now well up. The flood began to 
set in up Spithead and we had dif- 
ficulty in carrying on over t in the 
light wind. Houses, bowered in trees, 

now, showed up ahead on a low shore. 


Thi¢_was Hayling Island. which lies 
between Langston and Chichester 


harbors, forming the eastern wall of 


from the etching by Philip Little 


ran ant beneath us, we w 
fade in the dusk. 
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— in Sarin and morn, 
homeland where the loam=_ 


Lies ead tor the corn. 
It’s Always bad for business 


In the May-month, if 1 think 


the vicissitudes of the 


2 3 ot 
region’ s early history; having under- 


was manifestly impossible 
tell from loo at him, 
for he had the habitual expression of 

a person half asleep anyway. 

His name was Quong Lei. A good 
matiy people, in that manner which is 
meant to be at once patronizing and 
humorous, ‘called him John,“ a name 
he didn't Ifke: He invariably answered 


softly ta the name, but if the persons 


addressing him: so had not lost pene- 
tration in carelessness they would 
have observed that he really consid- 
ered them of little or no account. 

» Quong Lei lived, aside from his work 


im the front and visible part of his 


shop, in two rooms behind it. One 
was a combination of living. and sleep- 
ing room and kitchen. e other be- 
longed to his Httle girl. Everything 
that Quong Lei did in life was to the 


tend that.his daughter might be sur- 


Courtesy of the Gulld of Boston artists 


After dark a glimmer of light ap- 
peared some miles away and came 
toward us. It was a boat rowed by 
two men. At intervals during the 
early part of the night we heard them 
near us, and then they pulled off 
shoreward and the sound of oars on 
rowlocks died away. 


We Take to the Sweeps 


The next morning the land breeze 
again lasted till we cleared the har- 
bor, and then’ left us whistling for 
the day wind. None came for some 
time and we had to ‘take to the 
sweeps. Our course was southeast 
for the Stream, which is the 
channel round Selsea Bill, inside the 
Owers shoals. .For an hour pr two 
we pulled, and then the day breeze 
sprang up from the west and quickly 
bore us away toward the Bill. Again 
we tasted the pleasures of idleness. 
Hayling and Chichester Harbor Beach 
receded over the stern and the Nab 
Tower was soon abaft the beam. Two 
strange craft with people standing 
on them appeared ahead, but when 
we came up to them they were two 
great. mooring buoys with cormorants 
perched on top. Some had their wings 
held out to dry. Guillemots swam 
and dived round the boat, and oc- 


‘casionally porpoises plunged across 


our bows. About midday the Mixen 
beacon, a 40-foot pole standing on the 
rocks off the Bill, showed up ahead; 
and soon we saw in the sea two small 
black dots— the Street and the Pullar 
buoys—which mark the western en- 
trance to the Looe Stream. We 
steered for them and, passing be- 
tween, were carried swiftly up the 
Channel on the strong tide toward the 
Mixen. When this was due north, 
we knew that) we were through the 
Looe and could head east by north 
for Shoreham. We were now past 
the Bill and could see the shore re- 
ceding eastward toward Bognor. The 
bight formed by the Bill on Ats east- 
ern side is known-as the Park. There 
is goed anchorage here as long as 
the wind is from the west. 

We held on, however, hoping to 
make Shoreham that day. It was still 
quite fine but hazy, and the wind fell 
very light. Regretfully taking out the 
sweeps as Littlehampton came abeam 
we pulled away for Worthing and 
about 8 o’clock we found ourselves 
within a mile of Worthing Pier. The 
tide now began to ebb strongly in- 
shore and we could make no way 
against it. We therefore cast anchor 
in two fathoms of water about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the shore, and 
waited for the morning flood. It was 
a calm without a ripple on the water. 

The end of the cruise came next 
morning. At 4 oe ck we weighed 
anchor and with a northérly breeze 
ran quickly past Worthing and Lanc- 
ing to. Shoreham Harbor, entering a 
little before high water. 


rounded by beauty and wisdom. It 
wasn’t an interesting neighborhood in 
which to live. It had a crowded and 
commercial atmosphere and great and 
constant noise. 

Of course, in the neighborhood 
about the shop the American children 
wouldn't play with her. Quong Lei 
didn't particularly wish them to, but 
he disliked to see the droop of the 
baby lips when he saw how she noted 
their withdrawal from her as she 
passed them in the street. However, 
Quong.Lei.came from a people which 
believed that inner peace could be had 
in the midst of outward confusion and 
disappointment, so he did not look 
elsewhere for a substitute for the 
shop and the rooms back of it. 

Instead he took serious counse! 
with some of his friends when they 
gathered while the city slept to dis- 
cuss the things in which they were 
interested. Talk of important politi- 
cal changes in China was pushed aside 
in order that he might have their ad- 


vice about things which were strange 


to him but which he wished to accom- 
plish satisfactorily. For instance, they 
guided him to a reputable furniture 
store where an uninterested salesman 
spent much time in showing him 
painted furniture for children, and 


had his reluctance in what he con- 


sidered unprofitable expenditure of 
time suddenly changed to incredulous 
satisfaction with the receipt of ah 
order which meant a large bill. The 
business was transacted With a large 
amount of talk by the salesman and 
not more than a dozen words by Quong 
Lei. Of course it was not to be ex- 
pected that the salesman should un- 
derstand what a Chinese laundryman 
wanted with delicately painted furni- 
ture or why he was so annoyingly fas- 
tidious about what sort of birds were 
painted on it. But when business is 
good, one is not too curious. 

So it had come about that, while 
Quong Lei’s room was ordinary and 
very gloomy, the other room was made 
into a place which would have more 
than satisfied the pert’ little girls who 
stared rudely 4nd whispered at. the 
wistful, flowerlike. beauty of Quong 
Lei’s daughter as he took her to.walk 
in the park on Sundays. An expensive 
man had been required -to paint pic- 
tures of animals and verses on the 
walls and was told sharply that he 
would be amply paid for the time -he 
spent in correcting hie own stupid 
blunders. The lowering alley was shut 
away by misty green and white cur- 
tains which veiled the windows and 
muffled. noises which frequently 
echoed through them. And there in 
the lovely room, lovely enough to 
Quong Lei’s exacting care to serve as 
a background for his little girl, she 
lived, with wind-bells to make her 
smile and with beauty all about her. 

She did not go to the neighborhood 
school. Once, in their meddlesome, 
well-meaning way, several women 
called energetically wn Quong Lei to 
explain that they understood he was 
keeping a small child shut up there 
all the tinie, and to give him a chance 
to explain in turn before they faced 
the dikagreeable alternative of ac- 
quainting the police with 
outrage. It was never fully known, 
exactly, what was said. Quong Lei 
smiled gently, vaguely, as the women 
left. ‘They did not smile. They never 
consulted the police and they never 
returned. Strangely enough, neither 


did they ever discuss again, outside, 


the possibility that there was a child 
imprisoned in the laundry. 

There was a simple little card hang- 
ing in the window of the laundry 
which announced that, between the 
hours of 12 and 2, and 6 and 8 o’clock 
each day the laundry would remain 
closed. Sundays, of course, all day. 
Sometimes impatient men who de- 
sired fresh collars and shirts in a 
hurry made a , disturbance at the 
front door, rattled the knob furiously 
and shouted imperative things. But 
the door never opened. That is, until 


can be purchased 
the — a of Alaska, Mon- 
„Oregon, California 


such an. 


gone in ey picturesque disregard, 
four. cor the ay — 27 — many 
peoples; u ver Valley ex- 
hibits one of 1 most vari- 
egated displays of names. I ns, 
Dutch, Huguenots (of the Pal te), 
‘English, and, later, Yankees; their 
local names crowd the modern atlas. 
An attempt to delve into origins at 
once brings one face to face with the 
entire range of history in the region, 
from .the Civil War back into the 
nebulous depths of Indian legend. Per- 
haps 400 years have contributed 
toward making today’s Postal Guide” 
for New York State contain the re- 
markable office-list it does. 

Manhattan, an Indian word which 
doesn’t mean what its euphohy sug- 
gests, but comes from two words sig- 
nifying “hilly island,” on one side the 
river, and Hoboken, of uncertain 
Dutch ancestry on the other, form 
a verbal gateway to this land of fasci- 
nating names. It might be mentioned 
in passing Manhattan (to go north up 
the once “Mauritius River”) that there 
is between it and Poughkeepsie a tie 
of unique distinction, namely, that 
seventeenth century historians and 
cartographers are found to have 

led each fff no less than 42 differ - 
ent ways! 

Staten Island, Harlem, Spuyten Duy- 
vil, Duykman's, four cognomens of the 


Of the birds, the trout;*the cascades, 
Up on Neversink. 


‘times old mem’ries beckon, 
hd the Catskills come to town;’ 
In The Street is scent of sam; 
Gurgling waters drown ; 
The rush and roar of traffic. Then my 
city heart is torn 


For a homeland where the n 5 
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Ig greened with springing corn. 

Sales and dividends must suffer; 

Ah, there is no money link 

"Tween the strife of Lower Broadway, 
And peaceful Neversink. 


October days it’s harder 

To forget the highland farm: 

Where the drowsy woods are spell- 

bound 

By Autumn’s gold-red charm. 

Now I know the deer-buck’s braver 

With the velvet off his horn; 

The homeland with its loamland 

Has garnered in its corn. 

Ay, it’s always bad for business 

In October, if I shrink 

From the daily grind of Wall Street 
To dream of Neversink. 


Lange Koch's Progress 


Lange Koch, who has experienced 
some reverses which, however, now 
appear to have been overcome, ac- 
cording to news just received from 
one of the Danish state officials in 
Greenland, set out for his adventur- 
ous sledging expedition round the 
north of Greenland on about March 15 


metropolitan area, are, of course; of | with 40 sledges, bound in the first in- 
Dutch origin. Across the river, pres-|stance for Peary Land. 


ent Weehawken comes direct from the 


He spent December and January in 


natives’ name for the Palisades: Weh- the Upernivik district with two Cape 


awk-en——“rocks that resemble trees.” 
On the maps northward we meet such 
places as Mohonk (‘‘on the great sky- 
op“); New Paltz (New Palatinate): 
Pocantico (“river view“); Cummuni- 
paw (Indian etymology legendary): 
Tappan Zee (from Holland); Yonkers 
‘(“yonk heer”—young master, which 
gives soil to the perennial witticism: 
Well, what are yonkers, anyway?” 
Why it became plural, history reveal- 
eth not); Hardenberg and Wittenberg 
(both German Huguenot); and Sus- 
quehanna (“the Crooked River“). 
Westchester County, an appellation 
now so plainly Anglicized and a re- 
gion so thickly populated with New 
York’s rich, was in the old days 
called, not unprophetically, by the 
Indians, Laap-hawach-king — “place 
where beads are strung.” Tarrytown, 
made famous by Irving, came through 
several transformations; named Ter- 
wen Drop, or Wheat Town; that be- 
came hybrided to Terwe Town, then 
lapsed into Tarry-town. In the Dutch, 
“kill” meant creek,.and the land is 
still drained by . Catskill, Peekskill, 
Fishkill, Wallkill, Kaaterkill, Platte- 
kill, Sawkill, and a score besides. 
Ossining (later the Dutch corrupted it 
to Sing Sing), an Indian name for 
“stone upon stone,” is a most striking 
coincidence, in view of the establish- 
ment there of the world’s most noted 
prisons. Poughkeepsie, the unspell- 
able, is not of Dutch origin as one 
would guess, but is a rendering of 
Apo-keep-sinck—‘“safe and pleasant 
harbor.” Albany, straight English now, 
was formerly Rensselaerwyck—Heer 
van Rensselaer's holding—later Nas- 
gau, later Fort Orange. Kingston, for 
gO many years New York Colony’s 
and New York State’s capital, was 
never anything but Wiltwyck— wild 


| 


| York Eskimos, and made arrange- 
ments with two more men to meet him 
at Tassiussak, in order to assist him 
with the transport of gome of his 
things across Melville Bay. These 
two Eskimos, however, did not turn 
up, and Koch was therefore compelled 
to leave some of his things behind, 20 
miles south of the Devil’s Thump. 

At Wilcox Point the Dutch Govern- 
ment official, who accompanied the 
explorer a couple of days’ journey 
beyond Wilcox Point, and Koch met a 
number of Cape York sledges south- 
ward bound, and although they had 
spent 17 days crossing down over the 
Melville Bay, Lange .Koch engaged 
two of these Eskimos, to carry his 
things, which had been left behind; 


Northword, the Danish official, under- 


taking to find food for the dogs and 
provisions for the return journey. 

Having accompanied the explorer 
as far as the new ice, the Danish offi- 
cial discovered fresh tracks of 
sledges and felt sure that they had 
passed Koch’s auxiliary sledges. He 
therefore pushed ahead to the Kitsors- 
sak station and there, as he had sur- 
mised, found the Eskimos with the 
sledges in question. . 

These Eskimos, however must 
have overrated the strength of their 
dogs, for they had to discharge their 
load at the Tom Island below an ice 
mountain, although they did ultimately 
reach Cape York. 

An expedition to Washington Land 
was arranged for the summer hy 
Lange Koch under the leadership of 
I Noe Nygaard, formerly in charge of 
Knud Rasmussen’s ‘Thule station. 


— — — — — 
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district”—on the old maps, what time 


its present small suburb, Rondout 
(Dutch for earthwork) was the most 


up-and-coming trading post on the 


whole “Groot Riviere.” Matteawan is 
so called from a sub, tribe of the Wap- 
pingi, of which Wappinger’s Falls is 
a present reminder. The euphonious 
trio, Kinderhook, Rhinebeck, and Cox- 
sackie, are obviously Hollandish. 

The river village, Esopus, 


which | 


was probably from “seepus,” a river | 


in the Amsterdam patois, it seems 
hard to bélieve once surpassed (as 
“Karkarton” until nearly 1700) both 


Albany and- Kingston in trade and. 


population. 

To conclude, 
archzeologist’s 
Remy, New Hamburg, 


by adding to this 
treasure trove, St. 
Huguenot. for 


* 


the Rhine Huguenots; Cofnwall, Troy, | 


Highland, for the English; Saugerties | 
(Zaargerties, the little saw-miller’’), 
Schoharie, Haverstraw for the Dutch; 
Schoharie, Ashokan, Manitou, 

the Indians; Bear Mountain, Beacon, 
Woodstock, for the Yankees, is only 
to'commence the catalogue, is just to 
hint at the endless mines of fore, 
legend and struggle which it is so 
absorbing to delve into, once you 
begin. 
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Dobbs Hats 
Omen 
Town-made Hats 
Dobbs & Co 


. A Most Unusual 


SHOP 


ave you visited 
Maxon’s in its 
new, more commodi- 


ous and more eus 
accessible home? 


You'll be charmed 
with this most unusual 
shop! The most fas- 
_cinating, no-two-alike 
Autumn and Winter 
Frocks, Suits, Coats 
and Wraps of the 
highest character can 
be had here at just 
about half of the usual 
cost, because they are 
all 


Original Models, 


$24 10.9198 


“Copies” would cost else- 


where about $48 to $396 


“Tmo Unusual Costumes at 
the. Usual Price of One 
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d . e tor the influence 

an erte Koniter ; | ine OR ged sa ae ee ; A pecial to T Se toes Specia} to The Christian Setence Monitor 
| , | News Ofte the “irreconcilable” element, the Re- trom ite Hastern News 

NEW YORK. New York—Taking 2. 


WASHINGTON, Distr ot Gotu gious truths, they « : not tuin -WasHINGTON, . ublican leaders are stilt confident 
Por the first time since he stepped hat the treaties will be ratified wich- vantage of the increased interest o 


8 . the. time approaches: for the i: Bh | 
aed House of Representatives to resume : : 556 and took fn. Hen unde delay. They expect, how-|the United States in the problems ot 
its work, it becomes more and more ed 8 Wookie? 1 4 nt ever, that the opposition of men like the nations which are its neighbors on 
FEC ede Ocean, aussie ibe Gee 


a moch that tue question ot reduced re jects , a | felt in the attitude of Demotratic sen- joined with that of William E. Borah “8 
egg Fates 16 to ae mag a tSreqost aa “dl Sa" ators toward the ratification of the (R.), Senator from Idaho, will jead to jencé. on the limitation of armaments, ; 
: | considerable debate before the treaties | New Tork. University has inaugutated 


peace ‘treaties 3 by the 5 ey te 
Harding Administration between the ew department, to wn as 
are disposed of. The final result, n pore 


gnc 0 of the comeere- | , United States and German 
: a y, Austria „is not sidered n. School 
tive lull that will prevail in the House, : and Hungary. ay teens with, Garmin's ‘ane side Politics, as a part of its 4 5 
ee Commerce. This will be chiefly gon og 


shippers’ ‘and farmers’ organizations, It became known on Tuesday that tracked yésterday in favor of the reve- 

backed by the formidable agricultural INSP ECTION ACT IS the former President is taking an in- nue bill, but ri agreement was cerned with political conditions in ‘ 

bloc, will bring renewéd pressure to WEIL. ENFORCED terest in the Republican peace poli- reached that the treaty will be taken | China and Japan, but Asiatic Russia, 
cies, and that he regards them with | yp at evening sessions beginning today the Near East and the Pacific islands a 


bear upon the Admi 9 the 
Interstate Commerce sion in ; strong disfavor. While Mr. Wilson is and not laid aside until disposed ped will be studied. a 
particular, for a revision downward in . Gives Evidence That! not making any effort to line up the Senator Borah submitted the follow- e gn W. Jenks, an authority on 4 
Democratic Party in opposition to the ing resolution calling on the Depart- | or! ental polities and finance, will: de 25 
the director ot the department. and * 


the excessive toll of railroad rates. : Vi 
‘The faflure of Congress to pass the isits to Houses of Religious treaties, it is evident that his views ment of State to supply to the Senate 
he will be assisted by Charles Hodges, 
*| who acted for the United. States — a 


128 months Tune dur. railroad. funding bill as a relief meas- ~ Organiz tions are having a far-reaching effect on information as to what part, if any, 

4 ers the. This 1 of July and ure for the carriers will not carry the | * Are Carried On the attitude of that element that stood the United States has taken or is tak- 

eee dim ee ta epi aig toc : same weight as heretofore in arzu- Special to The Christian Science Monitor by the former Chief Executive in the ing in the activities of the eee various matters in China during the 

7 PO COUR ree  GRCISIOR.) it a ie 4 : | ments against a reduction in freight ATLAN 0 bitter fight to get the United States Commission: world war. Other instructors have 
ash Air — x: rmany is e tune 7 1, | rates. Trough authorfty under the TA, Georgia — Thomas W. into the League of Nations. Resolved, That the Secretary ot been specially selected for the various 
ere, ay ns to be a 1 b * m nn Transportation Act, the War Finance Hardwick, Governor of Georgia, yes-. The report that Mr. Wilson was State be, and he is hereby requested, | courses, with special reference to the 
nne, 8 Fol 1 ‘ Corporation is making unexpected | terday moved to allay “a spirit of in- taking an active interest in the pro- to advise the Senate, if not incom- practical use of each particular study. 
success in marketing railroad trust tolerance and religious prejudice in | posals before the Senate caused some patible to the public interests: As the course is primarily intended: 

certificates, total sales to date exceed- | Georgia” b ki blie th ‘Umeasiness dmong Republican leaders, First, Whether the United States, or for students already engaged in com- © 

ing $100,000,000.. As the experiment re Fe AARNE. ORNS | SAO PERE because they realized that if any sin- the Executive Department, has any merce, or expecting ta be identified 

continues, the sale of $500,000,000 of of the correspondence he has had ie influence could rally the Demo- representative, or agent, at the pres- with it, the principal courses will be 

these certificates is assured in due with Walter C. Hartridge, Solicitor- crats into a practically united whole ent time, in any way connected with | descriptive of the geography, natural 

course of time. This is the same General of the Savannah judicial cir“ on an issue of foreign policy, that the Reparations Commission, or any! resources, the people and. their his- 

amount of securities provided for in cuit, concerning the enforcement of | influence would be Woodrow Wilson. sub-commission thereunder, under the tory, the organization of, business and 

the funding bill. In view of this, the ne v 1 While Mr. Wilson communicated his Versailles Treaty; and, if so, in What the diplomatic conditions now gromi- 
shippers and farmers are arguing that he eazey Law, prov ding for the in- views to senators who called on him, capacity he is acting. nent in the various countries, and their 
Second, Whether a Mr. Boyden at! effect on commerce and business. The’ 


Flender 
the railroads can no longer use the spectlon of sanitariums, hospitals, there is no evidence that he sent any 
Bianco, 2300, ndert Ship 2 failure of the funding bill as an ex- houses of the Good Shepherd, con- message of any kind to former sup- one time represented the United involved international rivalries for 


, 15 Walp. Tarde. cuse for asking that present rates be vents, monasteries, and the like, that] porters in the Senate. Carter Glass States, or the President, on the Repar- trade, the subtleties of oriental eti- 
ations Commission; and if his connec- qyette, which so often are stumbiing 


9 ts New German ‘Steamers continued. are maintained by private individuals, (D.), Senator from Virginia, former | 
During the month of August several Arthur Capper (R.), Senator trom | churches, sorporatons or ‘charitable | Secretary of the Treasury, who re- tion has ceased, give the date on Which blocks to merchants accustomed to 
ph nw new German unedod Kansas, revised the issue recently associations. ,cently saw the former President, it ceased. - American methods, will be explained 
t of August: T steamers were launc upon his return to Washington, when The Governor, it appears from the | admitted that the latter had freely ex-; Third. Whether a Col, Blanton! py instructors who are themselves 
verume * Her- fs put into service. The largest ot he advised President Harding in a correspondence, has been engaged for pressed his views on the peace trea- Winshop and a Mr. K'plinger were] Asjatics. 5 
a, 10 206, these was the Wuertemberg ot personal letter that a tour of the mid- a week or more in assembling data | ties, and that he oe his belief connected with sub-commissions of; Special attention will be te to the 5 
dle west convinced him that the de- made public yesterday admittedly in that a separate treaty with the former the Reparations Commission at any study of the languages of the various 


12,000 tons, ‘built for the burg- ; 
American Line at the wee e mand for a material reduction in rail the hope of . eving people through- enemy powers was a blow to effective time; and if their relationship has nations, on account of their impére 4 
ceased, give the dates on which they tance, not only to diplomacy, but t 


rates is the one “burning issue” in the out the State of the misapprebension | cooperation in the settlement of post- 
yards near Bremen. The Vegesack agricultural sections of the country. under which many of them seem to war problems. ceased to be connected with said sub- artual trade. One of the causes of the 
echten. ifficulties of the past has been fack 


. 2 N= 8 Other returning members of Congress have labored. Vi 3 Not 8 co 4 * 4 ac 
| report likewise and information is In connection with the correspon- . * ee of incentive to study these, and the eo 


Hansa Line. The Germania * ö 
forthcoming from the joint congres-| dence, Solicitor Hartridge said in| Although the attitude of Mr. Wilson new courses are designed to remove 
ag launched the tank sional commission on agricultural in- part: will weigh heavily with some Demo- FINAL LINK IN SOUTH this defect. Thus, commercial Rus- 


Geo tons) quiry: that hundreds of protests are “The first inspection of the institu- crats, it is not believed that it is his AMERICAN RAILROAD sian, which is the language of then us 
being received from «shippers and tions covered by the act was made with- desire to take an active part in the | coramercial. ports not only of Seale tae 
farmers complaining about the failure out any objection or opposition from | mobilization of sentiment. This was Special to The Christian Science Monitor | and Siberia, but many of the Korean 
which will leave |0! Congress to correct this condition anz source. At the October term. indicated by the fact that Mr. Wil- from its Eastern News Ottice and Manchurian cities, will be mne 
‘for South Line, wale The Schl. that is proving so menacing to dusi- 1917, however, the committee ap- son's sentiments and views did not NEW YORK, New York—The final! fully, under the direction of Eman de! 
phn ress generally. pointed to make the inspections were come in for consideration or discus- : Al ‘ 4 Ra jani K. D ill hav oem 
Works have delivered the steam- deni ‘ _|link in a single gauge line across | Klexandre. jani K. Das w on 
Malaga o the R. M. Sloman Ir. Coppled with this situation there is denied admittance to the convent of ‘sion at the caucus of Democratic sena charge of the courses covering these 
p Company, which will put it 2 growing demand in both houses of the Sisters of Mercy and the convent|tors that met yesterday to decide the | South America from the Pacific to the Malay Peninsula, India, an d the Dutch ia 
25 the 33 service. Congress for extension of the rates in, of the Franciscan Sisters. This was|party’s policy toward the ratification | Atlantic will be shortly constructed, colonies. , 
“In addition. to the contruction of the emergency tariff bill, which expire 9 to me and I immediately flled of the treaties. The * 3 up | as the result of a contract just entered ‘The actual knowledge of the Chinese 
@ petition to the supreior court recit-| without reaching a definite decision, nto between the Government of language will be especially stressed, a 


Germany has added meee 11 to on November 27. President Harding’s 
announcement that the permanent ing this refusal, and presented the two] and will meet again tomorrow morn- Bolivia aad & Combination de the; Swing tothe ‘fact that’ fer the: first 


2 Sona rrobant Beet of | tariff bill will not be epacted this ses- persons in charge of these institutions | ing. time a workable language is now tak - 
. ee in cea ‘sion served. to increase the desire in to the judge of the superior court for While final decision was postponed, American International Corporation, ing the plate of the many dialects 
aw Congress for extension of present Contempt. The contention made by/it was indicated that the sentiment / Stone & Webster, Inc., Marshall Field, which made a commercial business 

was generally opposed to organizing; Glore, Ward & Co., and the Ulen over more than a small area an im- 


rates, an action that agricultural in- <4 1 behalt of the State was sus- 
terests should welcome. tained, and the defendants held in party opposition on the new treaties,; Contracting Company, for the con- possibility to a foreigner. The former 


In view of this situation, Joseph W. contempt. The case was appealed to and that the decision will be to permit struction of 128 miles of railway be- Mandarin dialect has spread so fre- 
Fordney (R), Representative from the Supreme Court of Georgia, and is the individual views of the members| tween Atocha and Billazon, to connect markably in recent years as to become 
Michigan, the vhairman of the Ways to be found in the one hundred and of the minority to govern their vote. the systems of Bolivia and Argentina. een the e language, 80 
and Means Committee, will be called forty-eighth report at page 832. You | There 18 not likely to be a program This new road will furnish a 3 * 8 3 of it will suffice for 
4.700 — into conference with Administration will see by à reading of this decision for united opposition. This and the | through trans-continental line as well | a business transactions throughout 
| $400 Woermann Line leaders immediately upon his return that the decision of Judge MclIldrim|fact that the former President is as affording a new and shorter route this land of over 400,000,000 inhabi- 
1.800 W to Washington. Strong pressure will] was affirmed. Since that time there taking a keen interest in the situation from all: North American points to “Fou Dog’ h t thi ill 
be brought to bear from the Finance | has been no objection on the part of were the outstanding developments of Buenos Aires, via the Panama Canal, nta. The teac 3 6 
Committee of the Senate to get Mr. anyone to the inspection of any of yesterday. Africa, on the Pacific Ocean, La Paz, de Jennings P. Chu 
Fordney to report out a bill from the the institutions covered by this act. the capital of Bolivia, and the new} A coume in Pacific Ocean geog- 
Oscar W. Underwood (D.), Senator aphy, for advanced students, covering 
wars and Means Committee to take If there is any just critcism which line. ran, 
from Alabama, minority leader, de- a complete study of all the trade 
of the situation until the Senate may be made, it is that the grand The new road will be constructed Dp N. 
“It is estimated that. the Weben ton- ean 1 clared after the caucus that no ment on routes, ocean currents, port facilities 
y passes permanent. tariff legis- | Juries in this county have inspected a. on a fee basis, the combination agree- , l . 
ie slightly under 700,000 tons as com-] Practical d bergab Wilson had called Democratic gup-| ns b N features of the little known ocean, in- 
| cally all of the 4 leaders do not come within the strict letter of the amount of $7,000,000 paying 8 
bd to the 412,000 tons of the Ger- „ill be in Washington for the resun {the law.” o on ome Ane t, and to be paid off serially, | cluding South America, as well as the 
man Merchant Marine a eee — e tion of Business on October A1. advised them of his opposition to the Per cent. aud to be bas om Senay | Asiatic countries and Australasia, will 
INEW YORK D AHLIA * though the House meets 8 three OPPAU Ss Loss A BLOW: |substitute proposed: tor the, Versailles TELEPHONE TOLLS DISPUTE bes conducted by Alfred M. Neilsen. 
i ia (pigs Bao ype ex 10 GERMAN FARMER ally Senator Underwood is known o] Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor ‘POST OFFICE MARKETING PLAN 
SHOW 18 OPENED Frederick H. Gillett, the Speaker, will favor ratification of the Harding-/ PORTLAND Oregon — As a re- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
5 return the latter part ot this week. Special to The Cariatian ae a Hughes convention sult, of the refusal of the Pa- from its Western News Office 1 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor inis J. Garrett 7 rere 1 cific Telephone & Telegraph Com- RICHMOND, Indiana The Post ot 1 
from its Eastern News Otnce — n 1 * eee a —— N Wee cr te News Uftice Separate Treaty Opposed pany to eliminate the tolls for service | fice Department is investigating a plan 
NEW YORK, New. York—The Amer- 12 r. will arrive here Saturday New York—The mili-| It was pointed out that Mr. Wilson between Astoria and Warrenton, the proposed by the Richmond Chamber 
ican Dahlia Society opened its sev- while Frank W. Mondell, Repres dinta: try importance of the chemical has always been opposed to a separate municipal council at Warrenton has of Commerce by which post offices 
enth annual exhibition of dahlias tive trom Wyoming, leader of the Re- plant at Oppau, Germany, which was Treat; e, 2 and oye of | instructed its attorney to bring a court would be used in a rural marketing 
yesterday at the Hotel Pennsylvania,| publicans, will report for duty on recently destroyed, was very great ae. ator Glens GEA Benatar Jobe Sharp r the telephone| project. The plan contemplates the 
the flowers. to be on view through | Monday. and scarcely appreciated in the United | william t Mis i seer N 3 company remove all its poles and listing of produce by farmers in the 
September 30 on the roof garden and Williams of Mississippi, take the stand wires from the, streets of that city. post offices each day, the bulletin 
Members of the Republican . States, according to M J. Theodo h ratificati f th ct po 
in the conservatory of the hotel. committee will hold a conference to Sill t th : 2 84 3 e new compact it is understood that action will be boards to carry the prices ot produce 
‘The society was organized in New determine upon a legislative program | ciet * * 4 ee Chemical So- would- be ‘equivalent to deserting | held in abeyance pending the outcome as well as the names of the sellers. 
York in 1915 for the “purpote of stim- to hold House members here until we agot — inspected the fac- America’s allies in the war. of the telephone rate hearing before] Produce ordered by customers would 
4 wlating interest in and promoting the vision bill i y aS 4 member of the Interallied] It is certain that when the treaty the state public service commission. be delivered by parcel post. 
p 2 the tax rextsion bill is sent to con- Commission. Its existence, he said, comes up for final consideration in the 3 
| sulture and development of the dahlta; ference, Tentative arrangements call undoubtedly gave Germany a tremen-| Senate a number of reservations will 


to establish a standard nomenclature; | for consideration, first of the good dous advantage in time ot war. Its|be offered, either by the Democrats 
to test out new varieties and to sive roads bill, now in conference, and then joss, he believes, will seriously affect of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
* them such recognition as de- ot the Sheppard-Towner maternity Germany's - agricultural development, or individually by Democratic mem- 
Germany ro serve; to disseminate. inf measure. as enormous quantities of fertilizer bers. It was intimated that the old 2 
lating to this flower; to secure uni- —— could be produced im it. Versailles Treaty, with the League of Ji. 
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formity in awarding prises at flower — er 
shows ang to give exhibitions when ORDER MODIFIES P e eee ee | - BROOKLYN--NEW YORK 
1 hu. ee STATE SCHOOL LAW f 
country over for months have been eg : Th hi. 51 ay but i 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor : An Ostrich droops Black nail heads 
using thelr best garden knowledge 40 rern to 7he Chrlatian Selene Mc Ihe ac ieveme ‘nt OF today Du” Bi} A Otic soos Sak at 
LINCOLN, Nebraska—The State Law th th f ; smartly shaped brim of style of this Russian 
Enforcement Department has been en-| ints to E pa Way 0 tomorr. OW. 9 this black panne hat. ot ee Toque. | 
joined by District Judge Button from 5 99 | 


so consraing » law manned oy 2 Through service comes growth and 


last Legislature prohibiting the use 


— poli rae j through growth comes greater service. 


T is to your advantage to become personally e 
and have business dealings with the National Butchers 

y— Massachusetts stores now. operated on Essex 

| St., Salem; Cabot St., Beverly; Munroe St., Lynn, and 
Beacon St., Brookline. Selling nothing but absolutely the best 
grade of Meats, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Fish and Poultry. 


‘An up-to-date delicatessen department connected with each store where i | hat — drooping brim. 


cooked m and salads of all | 
cals ul kinds areal 4 Remarkably Priced 


Another link in our chain of stores is to be opened at a 
- 437 Harvard St., Allston, within the next month. Purchase 5 25 
your sto at the store best located for your convenjence. 1 Autumn Hats, Se: 95 


i ANY „n ta chu gute he tie satin make 
I a specialty of black, as many of the best Hats do this season. 


National Butchers Company | 3 5 
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| anti-administration 


‘ernment call » cont 
from each 


27 
15 


is 
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. oe panes 
45; F e r ess 1 


at a provincial con- 
p! held in the 


cause indicated by 
lack of organiza- 
industry with a 


report suggested, as a meas- 
of relief, that the Dominion Gov- 
ce of repre- 
province to dis- 
the problem and determine upon 
steps to be taken to alleviate the 
The federal government 
urged. to inaugurate an agricul- 
survey with a view of ascertain- 
the cause for the apparent rural 
lation, resulting in overcrowd- 
in the urban centers. Another re- 
re embodied in the report 
that the 8 8 1 
1 and other employ- 
y be encouraged to so ar- 
‘expenditures that a pro- 
their work could be held 
athe send of unemployment. It 
. that similar serious 
situations might not occur in the 
future if more stringent immigration 
regulations were made effective, 
whereby those ‘not fit to take up farm 
work would not be allowed entry into 
the country. 
Other suggestions included in the 
report, which, although not tending to 
yelieve the present situation, would 


1 


1 1 


4 


if 
0 


7711 


4 ‘possibly do away with some of the un- 


deflying causes of unemployment in 
the future, include the training of 
youths for such callings in which 
there is a big demand for labor; per- 
fection of a system whereby labor 
could be quickly transferred from one 
section of the country to another ac- 
cording to conditions; and organiza- 
tion of industry so that complemen- 
tary factories. would be established so 
that slack times in one would be com- 
pensated for by busy times in the 
other. : 


"|MINERS' VOTE IS 
_|AGAINST HYAT FORCES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — A vote 
of three-fourths of the delegates at- 
tending the biennial convention of the 


| United Mine Workers of America yes- 


terday indicated a victory for the 
administration forces against the 
forces led by 
Alexander Howat and Frank Farring- 
ton. The vote was to sustain the inter- 
national executive board in its order 


that, Mr. Howat, president, and other 
union officials of District No. 14, order 


0. H. Shoup of Colorado, 


AM 


wing. 

e agricu 
gomething is not done at 
once. He charges that present freight 
rates on farm products, which he 
terms exorbitant, are ruining busi- 
ness. In answer to a letter from Gov. 
stating 
“Colorado had filed a petition 


| 3 that Order No. 74 of the Inter- 


on state Commerce Commission, giving 
e 
their freight rates,’ be rescinded, Gov-~ 
ernor McMaster said: 

“South Dakota will gladly cooperate 

Colorado and render every as- 

sistance ‘possible in bringing about a 
reduction in transportation charges. 

“As a matter of fact, South Dakota 
has realized for some time that pros- 
perity can never be fully restored to 
agriculture. until the exorbitant and, 
unreasonable transportation charges 
are materially reduced. 


Farmer Complaints 
“For several months the State Rall- 
road Commission has been aggres- 


|sively active in the matter. Some time 


ago South Dakota and other states 
filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking a ma- 


The 


complaints asking for a reduction on 
commodities of various classes. The 
hearing has been in progress during 
the past four weeks and has just 
terminated and we are now awaiting 
the decision. 

“The agriculture industry is the 
basic industry of the country, and the 
general agricultural ‘interests, partic- 
ularly of South Dakota, are siowly 
being destroyed by the unfair, un- 
just, unreasonable and oppressive 
transportaticn charges now imposed. 
Either the rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts must be lowered or the industry 
will be ruined. 

“We are informed that present rates 
must be maintained in order to allow 
the railroads to earn 6 per cent on 
their investment. The present rates 
in South Dakota can never per- 
manently earn the railroads 6 per 
cent or any other rate, for the reason 
that these rates are destroying the 
agricultural industry of the state, as 
well as all other ‘lines of business, 
with the result that the business of 
the roads. will steadily decrease. This 
shortsighted and unwarranted policy 
will not only destroy the agriculture 
ot the state, but will in the end de- 
stroy the railroads themselves. 


Half Value Taken 


“Railroads are exacting 50 per cent 
of the total value of the corn crop 
raised in South Dakota as toll for 
transportation charges. They are not 
satisfied with maintaining rates that 
are crushing the greatest industry in 
the state, are not satisfied with the 
arrogant, arbitrary and incompetent 
service they have rendered live stock 
shippers the past two years—a serv- 
lee that has financially ruined hun- 
dreds of live stock growers of the state 
but now they come bringing court 
action to restrain the state tax com- 
mission from levying an assessment 
deemed fair against railroad property. 
They claim that the tax commis- 
sion has assessed their property at 
130 per cent of its value, and that 
farm lands are assessed at only 65 
per cent of their value, and the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad says 
this levy was fraudulently and cor- 
ruptly made. In the coming lawsuit, 
where the Northwestern Railroad 
seeks to evade taxes, it will be inter- 
esting to compare their sheets of 
physical valuation, used for the pur- 
pose of securing lower taxes, with 
their sheets of physical valuation used 


' — 
— 


railroads the right to increase [ 


terial reduction in rates on live stock, |. 


in grain, grain products and hay. 
commission has also filed 13 other/ 


| creased business, they would begin to 
obtain resulta that would be beneficial 


to all concern 
“Uniess the present railroad man- 
agers can understand the plain fact 
freight rates are destroy- 
ing agriculture, the logic of the situa- 
tion. will sw general management 
aside and th places will be filled 
by broad-gauged men with ability to 


“If we are going to successfully 
emerge from thig hour of crisis, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must 
sweep aside red tape, long-drawn-out 
bearings, complicated tables and 
charts, and squarely face the plain 
truth. 

„1 have asked the Attorney-General 
to ascertain if court action can be 
taken to restrain the continuance of 
the present rates, on the ground that 
they are confiscatory. I will not rest 
until every resource of the state gov- 
ernment has been exhausted in bring- 
ing about a reduction of tequepora- 
tion charges.” 


RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 
DENIED COURT RIGHTS 


NEW YORK, New York—The Rus- 
sian Soviet Government was denied 
standing as a litigant in United States 
courts by Martin Manton, federal 
judge, yesterday on the ground that 


this country had not recognized the 
Soviet Government. 

The judiciary, Judge Manton held, 
must follow the executive department 
as regards other governments. 

In the case in which this decision 
was given the ‘Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic and Ludwig 
C. A. K. Martens, formerly fits agent 
in the United States, who was de- 
ported, were trying to obtain posses- 
sion of Russian steamships now in 
New York waters. 

In another case in state courts re- 
cently the Soviet Government was 
granted an injunction against one of 
its agents, who, it was represented, 
was making illegal use of funds in- 
trusted to him for the purchase of 
films. 


ARGENTINA GETS LOAN 
IN UNITED STATES 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Dis- 
patches from New York telling of the 
successful negotiation of an Argentine 
loan there were accepted with great 
relief by the financial and commercial 
community here yesterday. Official 
announcement of the successful termi- 
nation of the deal is still lacking and 
the public received first definite infor- 
mation in New York advices. The 
proceeds of the loan will go to pay off 
the government's debt of 85,000,000 
pesos, paper, to the Argentine National 
Bank, and about $5,000,000 is intended 
to de applied to the state railways. 
The purchase of locomotives in the 
United States is planned and negotia- 
tions to this end are now pending. 


ENGAGEMENT CANCELED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Owing to 
her appointment to the unemployment 
conference in Washington, Miss Ida 
Tarbell has been forced to cancel her 
engagement to address a meeting of 
the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters tomorrow. Her place will be 
taken by Miss Tracey Copp, special 
agent of the Federal Board for Voca- 
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Your 


Children’s Shoes 
Sold on Reason 
There are two very good reasons 


Coward Children’s Shoes are 


preferred by careful parents. 


Coward Shoes permit the 
normal growth of the foot, 
including the natural bony 


Coward Shoes are built to 

withstand the hard wear 
that children are bound to 
put on them. 


7 


Supplementary reasons are found in the 
always trim appearance and in the ex- 
ceptionally reasonable price. 


children should be wearing Coward 


Children’s Shoes. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. New York City 


(Near Warren St.) 
Sold Nowhere Else 


— r — —— 111 


is what The 


Monitor. 


2250 reporters is a rather large one 
for a four-page daily paper, yet that 


Petinsylvania Register, 
paid’ to be thé only daily newspaper 
published in a hotel, possesses, accord- 
ng to its editor, Mrs. Grace Crawley 
Oakley. It is interesting to note, Mrs. 
Oakley adds, that it is the. largest 
hotel in the world, the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, which has this newspaper dis- 
tinction. The paper contains inter- 
views with distinguished guests, news 
of w is going on in the hotel and 
in the city, what to see at the theater, 
interesting excursions about town, 
special varieties of service offered by 
the hotel, a page devoted to prominent 
guests in the house and various other | 
news of interest, including a humor- 
ous column, whose title; Penn Points, 
was contributed by a hotel employee. 
It appears everx day except Sundays 
and holidays and is distributed to 
every room in the house and also sent 
to all the city dailies, who find it use- 
pw It is also sent to a large mailing 
st. 

Getting the two or three interviews 
which she prints daily is fascinating 
work, Mrs. Oakley explained to a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
In the first place her im- 
mediate office staff, or rather two 
members of it, go to the reservation 
}Office and get news of arrivals and 
| prospective arrivals for the third page, 
which is entitled “Among Our Guests.” 
They also gather a list of possible in- 
terviews. Oftentimes valuable hints for 
these are afforded by the letterheads 
upon which ple write for reserva- 
tions, she said. : 
Employees Aid Newspaper 

“But what do you mean by-a staff 
of 2250 reporters?” was the question 
the interviewer could no longer with- 
hold. 

“I mean,” said Mrs. Oakley, “that 
every employee in the hotel is. inter- 
ested in the newspaper and most of 
them, at some time or other, bring me 
in news for it. The floor clerks tele- 
phone my Office and tell me of inter- 
esting guests on their floors. The 
bellboys come to me eagerly with 
stories of unusual people whom they 
have served. The maids are always 
scouting for news and the assistant 
manager and the front office are a 
constant source of news and informa- 
tion. Their cooperation is a most im- 
portant supplement to our own office 
system of news gathering. 

“Then we have also a large number 
of correspondents, so to speak; that Is, 
guests whom we have interviewed 
write us of friends who are coming to 
the hotel who have interésting stories 
to give out. Sometimes guests come 
into our office saying that friends 
who recommended the hotel asked 
them to come down to tell us their 
story. Every morning and evening we 
telephope the rooms of prospective 
‘interviewees’ and ask for appoint- 
ments. 


No Sides Taken 


Our paper has three 8 We 
never publish anything which will or- 
fend the guest who gives out the in- 
formation. There is a ban on news 
faked or anything which will get us 
into trouble with the newspapers, and 
we guard carefully against anything 
which will offend the public, as every 
resigent of every country in the world 


NEW YORK, New York—a stan ot 


of the public. 


- Fines 


“Our guésts come from. all over the 
world and explorers from Borneo, the 
South Sea Islands and South America 
have told us their stories; a royal 


his people; a guest from Burma came 
one day, then, shortly after, another 
from the Indo-Chinese peninsula with 
a rival story; another frem Siam with 
tales of his land; missionaries from 
the interior of Africa, a hotel-keeper 
from Tunis, a merchant from Algiers; 
guests from China, Siberia, Tzecho- 
Slovakia, from Australia and-Mesopo- 
‘ tamia, from every country that one 
ean discover in, the geographies. We 
are especially favored with news from 
Denmark because a former ‘head-/ 
waiter in our café was at one time 
butler to the King of Denmark. He 
never failed to line up celebrities from 
Denmark and Finland.” 

All of these people Mrs. Oakley 
sees in her attractive rose-upholstered 
office and sife takes real delight, she 
says, in seeking out those who are 
doing worthy things in a modest, quiet 
way, but who, because of their 
modesty, have not won the recognition 
In accordance with the 
paper’s policy of accuracy, Mrs. Oak- 
ley added, her interviews, when writ- 
ten, are submitted to the persons in- 
terviewed if they so desire. 


ELEVEN I. W. W. MEN 
ARRESTED IN CAMP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SPOKANE, Washington—That the 
activities of the I. W. W. in the north- 
west have not ceased is evidenced 
from the fact that 11 members of the 
organization have been arrested at 
Wenatchee, Washington, west of Spo- 
kane, and are held under the charge 
of criminal syndicalism. Sixty men 
were arrested at a camp that had been 
established near the Columbia River 
bridge, just outside the city, where 
caves had been dug and stoves in- 
stalled, but absolute evidence of mem- 
bership in the I. W. W. was found only 
in the cases of the 11 men being held. 
Two of these are organizers. 

When the officers raided the camp 
ballots had been,taken on proposed 
changes ft * W. W. by-laws, and 
many ot these ballots were séized, to- 
gether/ with other literature and of- 
ficial publications. 0 


GAME LAW CODE ARRESTS 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Oregon—According to 
a statement of A. E. Burgduff, state 
game warden, 370 men have been ar- 
rested for violating the .code from 
January 1 to August 10 of this year. 
imposed this year have 
amounted to $10,675 while during last 
year the amount was $10,018. Mr. 
Burgduff attributes the increased num- 
ber of violators arrested to the greater 
cooperation received from the public. 
Fifty per cent of the money received 
from fines goes to the game protection 
fund and the balance to the county 
in which the violation occurred. 
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KINGSTON, Janiaics, British west = : 


Indies At a public meeting in the: 


Ward Theater, Deen which war 


the Legislative Council and a large. . 
number of citizens, steps were taken 


to form the Jamaica Political Consti- peas. 
tution Reform Association, the pur- Sati 


pose of which will be to prepare 3 55 
memorial to be presented King deorge 


“praying for a form of political 
to the in- 

tellectual, social, and industrial condi- 

It is intended 


constitution conforming 


tions of the island.“ 
that the association shall form com- 
mittees and sub-committees and con- 


duct proceedings to obtain support tor: 
the movement toward political reform. 
There is to be an executive council rf 


50, with a chairman and five vice- 
chairmen. Public meetings will be or- 
ganized throughout the island. 

The reasons advanced to support 
the demand for a change in the Con- 
stitution are of a varied character. 


Generally, putting aside the mere 
personal criticism of individual offi- 
cials, they fall into one of three 
groups. First it is claimed that under 
the present system of only partial 
representative government things 
have gone so poorly that there must 
be a change. In the second group 
are representations that the present 
system has been made such good use 
of that the people have earned the 
right to have it extended. In the 
third place it is represented that in 
the natural course of events and by 
the normal development of the com- 
munity, the time has come when it 
needs more of representative govern- 
ment than it possesses. In a recent 
address to the Legislative Council, 
the Governor proposed that this body 
might, through a special committee, 
make a statement regarding the 
change of Constitution which is con- 
sidered necessary, that this might be 
laid before the Undersecretary of 
State for the Colonies, who plans to 
visit Jamaica and the other British 
West Indies, toward the end of this 
year, or early in 1922. 

The announcement of the visit has 
drawn. forth expressions of lively ap- 
proval in this island. It has long been 
urged that it is necessary for- the 
head of the Colonial Office to be 
brought more directly and intimately 
into touch with the local conditions of 
each colony than can de the case 
when his only means of communica- 
tion are the dispatches of the local 
government, The secretary will come 
as the deputy of the Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston Churchill, and jt is believed 
that this is a step taken in the spirit 
of the late Joseph Chamberlain’s at- 
titude toward the West Indies, namely: 
that they are outlying estates of the 
Empire, the resources of which can 
be developed. 

There was a movement about a 
year ago to obtain the visit of a royal 


‘commission to this island, but the 


request for this was rejected. It is 
not impossible that one of the re- 
sults of the official’s visit may be the 
appointment of some investigating 
committee to deal not only with the 
political side of matters, but espe- 
cially with the industrial and ¢co- 
nomic side, 
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Men's Madras 
1.95 


13144 to 17. 


950 


designs. 
Main Floor) 


Shirts 


Anniversary Sales Price 


These are carefully made of ex- 
cellent quality woven 
Madras and will give their wearers 
the utmost in satisfaction. 


Men's Four-in-Hand Ties 


Anniversary Sales Price 


These are handsome four:in 
hands, made of Imported and Do- 
mestic Silks, in striped or figured 


- 


or corded 


Sizes 


ANNIVERSARY SALES FOR MEN 
Men's Blue Suits 


Anniversary Sales Price 


This is an exceptional opportu- 
nity for men and young men who 
desire a fine Blue Serge or Unfin- 
ished Worsted Suit. 
and the quality of the fabrics are 
such as are seldom, if ever, found 
in suits at so low a price. The coats 
are half or fully lined with fine 
alpaca.. There are two and three- 
button double and single-breasted 
models of a weight which is suitable 
for wear the year round. 


Sizes 34 to 44. 
Men's Shop Second Floor) 


35.00 


The tailoring 
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retrospective to January 1 


which attempted to sing the 
Fiag” on the wharf on the day of 
was overwhelmed dy the 
way in which the loyal resi- 
dents sang the national anthem. 
While recognizing that the residen 
of the Northern Territory have to 
taxation without direct represen 
in the federal Parliament, the Minis- 
ter considers that the outcfy is not 
consistent. He illustrates his conten- 
tion by pointing out that Darwin has 
a local council, with an election quali- 
fication based on a three months’ resi- 
dence. Property qualifications are not 
required to obtain a vote and property 
owners are represented on the 
council. Yet council calls upon 
a man who has property valued at 
£400 to pay a tax of £20 a year. 
While in the Territory Mr, Poynton 
visited Vestey’s large meat works, 
which are still idle owing, primarily, 
to labor difficulties; alec the Maranboy 
tin fields, and two government cattle 
stations. It is understood that the 
visitor was astounded at the results of 


nai careless, lavish expenditure by the 
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Commonwealth on rash experiments. 
Sixty large stall stables had deen 
built and high-class horses imported; 
today not one hofse remains. Valua- 


t and a plant for 
ural products had 
fore the seed had 
been. planted. This recklessness had 
meant beavy loss. 


Definite Proposals 

Asa result of investigations, Mr. 
Poynton has made recommendations 
o the federal cabinet for the future 
economical] and effective conduct of 
the affairs in the Territory. He has 
been appointed, with the Acting Prime 
Minister, Sir Joseph Cook, to formu- 
late definite proposals. It is probable 
that state hotels in the Territory will 
be abolished and the present licens- 
ing system reorganized. The Lands 
and Mines Departments in the Terri- 
tory will be amalgamated and placed 
under an administrative head, all land 
ordinances revised and consolidated, 


and definite responsibilities allotted ithe civil se 


to officers. The ordinance governing 
the town council will be amended to 
give adequate representation to ‘all 
rate payers. Probably the attempt to 
run government-owned small craft in 
the north will be abandoned, and the 
tattle stations owned by the federal 
government will probably be given up, 
with the exception of one pen which 
the stock from the other stations will 
5e concentrated. 

Mr. Poynton's visit to Papua has not 
confirmed the strictures recently 
passed on the Administration by T. J. 
M 80 far as I could ascertain 
by very careful inquiry, there was 
not the slightest foundation for the 
charges made against the Administra- 
tion in Papua,” declared the Minister. 
What had apparently happened, he 
said, was that the visitor had come 
in contact with the representatives of 
a trading concern which had at vari- 
ous times expressed disapproval of 
decisions of the Administration that did 
not suit their intereats in regard to 
native labor. Mr. Poynton stated that 
he had spoken to plantation owners 


who were large employers of labor 
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of residents 2 the legislative cou 
of Papua, but his proposal is not alto- 


}gether in line with territory views. 


8 report emphasises three aspects 

the question. It is important, he 
says, that the government should 
maintain full control; that the rights 
of the natives should be protected and 
at the same time the interests of plant- 
ers safeguarded; the missionaries 
must also have some representation. 


Minister Impressed 

In Rabaul, the administrative center 
of former German New Guinea, Mr. 
Poynton was uch impressed with the 
possibilities of the Territory, which has 
a. bountiful rainfall. He visited sev- 
eral large coconut plantations. As in 
Papua, he found that the depreciation 
in value of such principal products 
as copra had affected the prosperity of 
the ers. Incidentally, he learned 
that the much-discussed Australian 
scientific expedition, whose where- 
abouts had been a mystery, is now at 
work in Madang on the mainland of 
the late German New Guinea. 

While the federal government will | 
watch with interest New Zealand's 
administration of Samoa, in which the 
government is retaining all the large 
plantations formerly Owned by Ger- 
mans and is carrying them on as 
crown estates, any profits to go to the 
Samoan treasury, if necessary, to sup- 
plement the expenditure on edu ation | 
ang public works, Australia will not 
be likely to agree with New Zealand 
that imported Labor under contract is 
essential to the mainténance of Euro- 
pean plantations. 
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8 of dominion premiers, and partly 
owing to a long felt need by would-be 
Empire travelers for information. 
Sympathy. has been accorded in of- 
ficial. quarters, both imperial and 
colonial. Moreover, special impetus 
has been given to the movement on 
account of Japanese energy in similar 


j| Work, work which is invaluable to the 


* 


countries concerned. The time has 
now been reached in Empire develop- 
ment for British travelers to concen- 
trate in their own lands, which offer 
wonderful scope. 

The British Empire presents a vast, | 
and, from the oversea tovfrist point | 
of view, almost totally unexplored, | 
vista of fascinating possibilities. Com- | 
prising: as they do every kind ot 
climate, every type of geological | 
formation, and ocean, lake. and moun- | 
tain scenery unsurpassed in any other | 
part of the world, the King’s domin- | 
fons should de better Known to all 


travelers and tourists. 


Travel Imperially 

The s#ogan “Think imperially!’ 
riveted the attention of stay-at-home 
EngHshmen on the possibilities, and | 
even the existence, of the Empire | 
when they were drifting dangerously | 
near to taking the whole concern for 
granted. As travel is the most prac-| 
tical form of education known, a 


knowledge of the dominions can only 
thoroughly be assimilated by peyiug | 
them a visit, but no one has invented 
and popularized the phrase “Travel 
imperially,” and if one, more venture- | 
some than the rest, should essay an 
imperial tour, he finds himself dis- 
couraged and hampered at the outset | 
by an almost complete absence of any | 
central organization which might 
advise him as to how to proceed and 
which would indicate the beauty spots 
and other points of interest. 

True, some very beautiful brocbures 
and other more ambitious publications 
have been compiled and published b 
some of the dominions, but this litera- 
ture is rarely efficiently circulated, 
and many tons of expensive and really 
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| eral wealth of 


‘the public at home. Advertisements 


and information are essential. 
For instance, what does the out- 
sider know of Australia, which is geo- 
logically the oldest continent in the 
world? Ite Mountain ks once, in 
the te ages, 20,000 and 
30,000 feet into the eternal blue, have 
now been worn down dy the effluxion 
of time to comparatively minor peaks, 


the loftiest of which is but 7000 feet 


above sea level. Their mineral wealth 
is hidden beneath a burden of alluvial 
in the valleys beneath. The earth’s 
framework is exposed and the min- 
the primary and sedi- 
mentary rocks is displayed to the dis- 
cerning eye of the prospector. The 
vegetable mold of millions of years 
has made the soil of Australia aston- 
ishingly fertile. In the usual way who 
knows these absorbing facts?, Very 
few indeed, and it is the lack bt any 
system in regard to the dissemination 
of similar information about the Em- 
pire, and in regard to the best means 
of visiting places of interest and 
beauty. / 
Japan's Example 

Japan has already demonstrated her 
sense of the impo~ ande of the subject 
and has set a v.‘uable example to 
others by the inauguration of a well- 
organized travel bureau which is 
maintained by the Japanese Depart- 
mant of Railways, the leading steam- 
ship companies and hotels for the 


convenience of foreigh tourists. The 
bureau has offices in the leading cities 
of Japan, China and Korea, with staffs 
speaking English and other languages 
and ready to advise travelers free of 
charge as to where they should go and | 
what they shouki see. Officials of the | 
bureau also arrange “itineraries,” | 
book sleeping cars and railway 
tickets and reserve accommodation at | 
hotels. | 

Frank Hedges Butler, who has just 
returned P abroad, referred to the 
excellent / facilities given by the 
Travel Bureau of Japan to enable | 
foreign visitors to make the most of 
their stay in the country. It is the 


Special to The Chriatlan Science Monitor well got up books and booklets are intention of Mr. Butler to press upon 
LONDON, England— The National! now languishing, dust laden, on the the British Government the need of 


Union of Societies for Equal Citizen- 
ship, as well as the other women’s 
societies which work so hard for equal 
rights, have just cause for congratu- 
lating themselves on the victory 
gained in the matter of equal facili- 
ties and opportunities for women in 
the British Civil Service. 

One charter is so important that it 


is worth setting down in full: 
“That this Housé approves of | 


(1) 
the temporary regulations for com- 
petitions governing the appointment 
of women to situations in the new 
reorganization classes in the home 
service. Provided that after a provi- 
sional period of three years women 
shall be admitted to the civil service 
of His Majesty within the United 
Kingdo 
present or future, as provide for and 
prescribe the mode of admission for 
men. 

(2) 
ed to and c 


“That womén shall be appoint- 
ntinue to hold posts in 

e within the United 
Kingdom under the same regulations, 


m under the same regulations. 


shelves of government printing offices, 
and will never see the light of day 
or gladden the would-bé enthusiastic 
seeker after knowledge of the coun- | 
tries and territories which comprise 
his imperial heritage. In any case | 
these publications are allowed to get so 
hopelessly out of date that it is, no 
doubt, just as well that after a time 
they are allowed to remain unopened, 
but the unfortunate part is that some 
of the most glorious places in the 
world are to the majority of Empiré 
tourists, names only. The position 
irresistibly recalls the famous lines 
of Gray: 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 

bear : 
Full many à flower is born to blush 

unseen mer 

And waste its sweetness on the des- 
ert air.” 


Value or Bureau 
The question arises as to what 


lan organization on the lines indicated 


above. This gentleman, who has dur- 
ing the past 50 years traveled exten- 
sively in four continents, stated that 
a man with means and leisure to 
travel is often guided in his choice 
of a country to visit by what he reads 
and hears, and quoted as an instance 
of this, that when he was contemplat- 
ing a world-tour toward the end of 
last year, he realized that he should, 
visit Hawaii, through the fact that 
the Prince of Wales at a Guildhall 
banquet advised the Lord., Mayor of 


London to take the first opportunity 


of visiting Honolulu. Similarly, when 
he was in Japan he was induced to 
include Peking in his program owing 
to the representations made by the 
Japanese bureau referred to. 

There can be no doubt as to the 
almost unlimited field whic the vast 
territories which comprise the British 
Empire offer to the traveler and tour- 
ist, and the great scope which an 
empire travel bureau would have 
in educating English to “travel im- | 


present or future as govern the clas- should be done to remedy the position perjally,” and with appreciation of 


sification and (in so far as regards 
status and authority) other conditions 
of service for men.” 

It is now, therefore, the accepted 
policy of the State to admit men and 
women to the home civil service by 
the same examinations, at the same 
ages, to publish the successful can- | 
didates’ names on one list, and to 
appoint to the bulk of the vacancies 
in the order of merit, and, once in, 
to promote civil servants regardless 
of sex. 

Only those who have followed the 
struggle from month to month 
through all its stages in the House 
of Commons know the magnificent 
work done by a small band of mem- 
bers, including Lady Astor, and they 
only can appreciate the time, energy 
and enthusiasm spent in the cause. 
Major Hills (M. P. for Durham City), 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Robert Cecil 
and Sir Donald Maclean, among others, 
deserve hearty and whole-hearted 
gratitude from all women anxious for 
their advancement. . 
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Tie Store of To-day and To-morrow 


THE FAIR 
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The Fair Standard of quality 
is—always has been—and 
will be—to give ils patrons 
the best Merchandise that 
may be bought for the price. 
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fundamental of our 46 years 
of success, 
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and the reply to this would appear to 
be to establish an empire travel bu- 


Growing Money 


The growth of a Savings Account 
is something remarkable when the de- 
positor lays aside a fixed portion of his 
31 is enough to 


income regularly. 


start an account in this strong 


the beautizs and features of the coun- 
tries traversed. 
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ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle end Jackson Streets Chicago 


McC arthy-Werno 
& Lindsay 
Merchant Tailors 


Announee the arrival of “Standen” 
Eauglish Woollens for Fall 
and Winter 


Suite 303, 202 South State Street. : 
| CHICAGO | 


ESTABLISHED 1894 - 


EUGENE M. 


BORNHOFT 


TELEPHONES 
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Burope, it appears equ 


tries unwilling or unr 
fair price. . ' 
For these reasons Ame 


they were a year ago. Ir 
direct trade due to the efforts of 
Irish Industrial Development’ 
ciation in conjunction with Mr. 
sitt, the Irish “representative” 
Washington, whose latest proposal 
that dried fish should be imported 
from Ireland free of duty. 
concession would be welcomed in this 
country and accepted as an 


7 


at 


of America’s desire to assist in resus- ; 
citating the overseas trade which Ire-.. ~ | 
land once possessed to a considerable 


degree. : 


In the meantime the, Moore-Mecor- 
mack Line is carrying on a very satis- = — 


factory direct trade between Ireland 
and the States, the figures up to date 
showing that the value of goods car- 
ried last year by this line alone was 
$18,000,000, or nearly eight es the 
amount carried in 1919. erica’s 
ships on the direct route, which nuni- 
bered only two in 1918, increased to 
12 in 1919, and to $1 last year. On the 
other hand, although the goods 
shipped from America to Great Brit- 
ain in 1919 were eight times the value 
of the return cargoes, British ships 
carried. four-fifths of the trade, thus 
practically cutting out the American 
mercantile marine. , 


NEW YORK DEMOCRATS MEET 
Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Bastern News ce 

NEW YORK, New Lork— The Demo- 
cratic state convention, held here 
on Monday, adopted a platform the 
chief planks of which were law en- 
forcement, equal representation for 
women, a state bonus for former 
service men, development of hydro- 
electric water power, and the estab- 


lishment of a state minimum wage 


commission. 


An Invitation: 


If you have never befote 
visited our store, there awaits 
a worth-while opportunity to 
judge our merchandise, al-- 
ways offered at prices con- 
sistent with the grades of 
furniture we carry. The 
entire home furnished com- 
plete from our varied stocks. 


Extended payments if desired, 


— 

Spiegells 

HOUSE FURNISHING CO. 
118 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
SOUTH SIDE STORE 7 

Ashiand Ave. and Pega. Hane st. 

SOUTH CHICAGO’ STORE 
9138 commercial Ave. 


\ NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 
2033 Milwaukee Ave. 


LYON & HEALY 


Apartment 
Grand Pianos 
Victrolas 


Victor Records 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash & Jackson 
Telephone Wabash 7900 
: 4646 dan Road, Wilsen 
: — — Edeowater 1010. 
South: 1018 East 634 St., near Ellis Avenue, 
Telephone Dorchester 1018. 
Tre 


Branch Stores Open Eveni 


Accounts Solicite 
Records ra te All Parts of the City 


HICAGO 


Established 1899 


Edgewater 
Laundry Company 


CLEANERS—DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


5535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 


We Specialize in Family Wash and Wet Wash 
Phone Edgewater 430 
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fe osenthals 


231 South State Street 
Chicago 
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These are a few incidents and items 
in an impressive whole. Every town 
in Spain, so far as one can discover, is 
establishing subscriptions of one kind 
and another. A singular feature is 
that in these matters it often happens 
that the ayuntamientos, that is the 
municipal councils, officialdom, art 
often much behind the people in their 
appreciations and their subscriptions; 
a couple of hundred pesetas perha 
im the case of a town of fair size is 
|} Comparatively insignificant and ob- 

‘yiously.emall. It is becoming the 
fashion for à town to set forth to buy 
an aeroplane for the army, each ma- 
chine to be called by the name of the 
town that gave it. The newspaper, the 
Sol,“ has started the Madrid sub- 
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IN SAMOA OUTLINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—Ernest 
Page Lee, New Zealand Minister for 
External Affairs, who has been visit- 
ing that, portion of Samoa which was 
formerly.German but is now admin- 
istered under mandate by the Domin- 
fon, outlined in Sydney the policy his 
government is pursuing. He said that 
New Zealand will retain and operate 
as crown estates all the large coconut 
and cocoa plantations which formerly 
belonged to Germans. . 

Those small plantations which can- 
not be easily and economically man- 

aged from Apia, will probably be sold 
or leased and the same course will be 
followed in regard to German trading 
stations and business premises on 
and around thé islands of Savali and 
Upolu. The Minister believes that 
when the world’s market for copra 
and cocoa has been stabilized and dif- 
ficulties in regard to imported labor 
have been overcome, the true value of 
the Samoan. plantations will be un- 
derstood. New Zealand will place | 
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ownership of the mines was 

and France proceeded to 

ae what kinds of concessions she 
should make to her own nationals. 


| German Interests in Potash 


Briefiy, it has how been found that 
just before the armistice ¢ man named 
Henry Koch, whose nationality is in 


in Alsatian potash. These negotia- 
tions were completed, it is claimed, 
three days before the French Govern- 
ment on January 6, 1919, sequestrated 
the German mines. The shares were 
duly paid for and represent nearly 
50,000,000 francs. At the same time 
a Dutchman named Van Houten pur- 
chased the shares of another German 
pur- 
chases be found valid, France Will re- 
tain control of only 10,000,000 francs 
of capital as against 65. 000,000 francs 
held by these two purchasers. By a 
ju ent of the Mulhouse Court, given 
at the end of July, the purchasers ure 
declared to be good, and France is 
dispossessed. Naturally there is re- 
joicing in Germany and indignation in 
France. A great controversy has 
begun, and the matter will be carried 
to other courts. The French news- 
papers are deeply aroused and indeed 
the affair has grown to be of an ex- 
tremely serious character. The French 
official who is working the mines for 
the government makes long statements 
to the press. The purchasers make 
equally long statements. The matter 
has become complicated and confused 
and many considerations of law and of 
fact enter in. It is impossible to ex- 
press any definite opinion at present, 
but the history as set out here may 
be taken to be substantially correct, 
and it would appear as though the 
French will be unable to make out 
their case. 


French Explanation 
Without going into the technical 
and doubtful details, the French make 
what may be considered to be a Semi- 
Official statement as follows: The 
Alsatian mines were discovered in 
1904 by the Germans. They have been 
exploited only since 1910. Although 
they are only 200 square kilometers 
in extent, While the German mines in 
the region of Stassfurt, _ exploited 
since 1859, extend over an area of 
2950 kilometers, they constitute for 
France a wealth of importance. The 
Alsatian mines contain salts which 
e very much richer than those of the 
n mines and in order to obtain 
similar salts the Germans are obliged 
to adopt an extensive process of re- 
finement. 
At the moment of the armistice 
there were several companies working 


* pany operated over the largest 


“was Approaching, Henry Koch, who 
‘was engaged in industry at Guebwil- 
in ler, a member since 1911 of a council 
of control of the company Deutsche-} 


part of 


When at the beginning of 1919 the 
French Government sequestrated the 
German concessions, Deputy Helmer 
‘was put in control of the mines. Now 


it appears that when the armistice 


werke, entered into pourpariers with 
that company for the purchase of the 
whole of its interests in the potash 
mines. It was on January 3, 1919, 
that is to say three days before the 
sequestration, that he definitely ac- 
quired the shares of the Amelie, Al- 
sac, Joseph, and Else concessions, 
and the majority of shares in the 
Marie, Marie-Louise; and Max. con- 
cessions. 


A Possible Collusion 

When Mr. Helmer toward the end of 
the same year, in conformity with a 
decree issued in September, proceeded 
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sonry, but at that time it was not pos- 


most to recommendations, have now 


been made which will undoubtedly be 
jacted upon, and their result undoubt- 


al will be make the craft a 
greater power n ever in the prog- 
‘Tess of the nation. It has been pointed 
out by a very high authority that full 
and sufficient justification for the craft 
is to be found in the Masonic institu- 


very fine institutions, but thex are 
not the objects of Freemasonry, They 
are no more and no less what 
Masons are bound to maintain by 
their yows, and they are a mere inci- 
dent of Masonry.. 

The principal object of Freemasonry 
is to meulcate religion and to inspire 
men to lead a religious life. A man 
cannot be a good Freemason unless he 
is a religious man, and leads a reli- 
gious life, and it is pointed out that at 
the present time, when there is & 
world-wide conspiracy to undermine 
and destroy religion, eemasons 
should be more emphatic ever in 
declaring and maintaining op-nly the 
real objects of the craft. More than 


to examine the dhares to ascertain 
how many were held by persons of | 


French nationality, he arrived at the 


conclusion that there was ca | 
collusion of what might be esteemed | 
to be a fraudulent character—an in- | 


terposition of persons—that is to say, | 
in plain English, that Mr. Koch might | 
be acting on behalf of the German 
company and served only as a screen. | 
It would, of course, be wrong to as- | 
sume that there is any real justifica- | 
tion for these allegations, especially | 
as the court has confirmed the rights 
of Mr. Koch. At any rate the French 
official refused to recognize these 
acquisitions. : 

The court in e Helmer 
to recognize Mr. Koch’s Claims dases 
its decision partly on the fact that 
inquiry shows that Mr. Koch is in 
reality an Alsatian and that his two 
sons were actually engaged in the 
French Army and were decorated for 
their services. If this is so, it is hardly 
possible to carry the matter further, | 
though there is the argument that 
transactions with Germans were con- 
trary to the law at that time. 


that the members of the craft in Mng- 
land are asked particularly to study 
the developments of the many anti- 
religious and anti-social organisations 
now pursuing a definite plan of cam- 
paign 
The Main Purpose 

As Freemasonry exists for the main 
purpose of promoting religion, not any 
defined credal system or sect, it is 
possible for all its members to unite 
in the furtherance of this activity or 
defense against the frontal attack on 
the basis of the craft. There is no 
successful defense, it is maintained, 
unless it attacks. It 4s not suggested 
that Freemasons should go out as a 
body to preach and propagate any 
particular doctrines; what is done 


‘should be done by example rather than 


by precept, so far as the outer world 
is concerned. The world must, how- 
ever, be convinced of the beneficial 


‘and influential effects of the institu- 


tion. It is not sufficient to attend 


‘lodges and “do” the cersmenies.:*» 


It is all to the good, ‘says one of 
the rulers, that there has been such 


ö 
Mr. van Houten is apparently with- tremendous improvement in the work - 
out question a Dutchman, and, relying | ing, as it is called, particularly of 


upon the Koch judgment, he claims 
the concessions, Théodore and Prince 
Eugéne, which he acquired in the same 
conditions. 

All that are left to the French. Gov- 
ernment are the Anna and Reichsland 
concessions, which lie near Mulhouse 
to the southeast of the potash area 
and which are comparatively poor. 

If the suspicions of Mr. Helmer are 
justified, and if these Alsatian mines 
pass into foreign hands, France will 
receive the two mines which are of 
little value and whose working pre- 
sents considerable difficulties. It is 
not too much to say that in effect the 
whole French acquisition will be ren- 
dered useless. It was by a law passed 
in March this year that the French 
State was formally authorized to take 
possession-of-the mines, and it is with 
some dismay that the authorities find 
themselves faced with this unexpected 
situation. It may be taken for granted 
that no stone will be left unturned to 
reverse the decisions already given. 
Mr. Koch of course protests that being 
an old Alsatian he will work the 
mines in the French interests but cer- 
tainly: the government remains dis- 
satisfied. The German newspapers, 
political and economic, naturally are 
delighted. | 
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nodes created by world famous designers 
Faris, and distinctive American originations 


Mandel Brothers’ 


| | Chicago 
Autumn Inaugural 
| Week of Septem ber twen ty-sixth 


| presents a comprehensive view of the new, 
_. authentic fashions in 
Hals, tailleurs, 
costumes, wraps, 
fabrics and accessories 


7 


late years, but this only stands in the 
same relationship to Freemasonry as 
drill does to the soldier, but to be 


: | Craft in} 


sible to do more than mention the fact. 
'Oertain suggestions, amounting al- 


tions. it is admitted that they are 


to make two or three-minute speeches strike 


on some subjects of interest, some- 
thing to stimulate the interest of the 
[craft in anything with which the craft 
is remotely or intimately connected. 
As Freemasonry: professes to study 
the hidden mystéries of natural sei- 
ence, it is recommended that brethren 
with gifts in that direction should te 


of nature. It is intimated that it 
would be quite proper to discuss any 
recent inventions or discoveries before 


the closing of the lodge, and this 
would give the,opportunity for every 
member to show his talent. It will 
certainly be of interest to watch how 
far and in what degree these recom- 
mendations are acted upon generally 
by the lodges. : 
The Province of Leicestershire’ and 
Rutland has leaped suddenly from 
8618 to 19,970 votes to the three cen- 
tral Masonic institytions, through the 
efforts of two brethren at the recent 
festivals. The Province now claims 
21 craft lodges, six Royal Arch chap- 
| ters, five Mark lodges, one Royal Ark 
Mariner lodge, one conclave of the 
Knights of Rome, one chapter of the 
Antient and Accepted Rite, and one 
preceptéry of Knights Templar. 

The history of the Stability Lodge 
of Instruction has just been written 
gad presented to the Masonic world 
by its preceptor, F. W. Golby. Sta- 
bility may be regarded as the friendly 
rival of Emulation, and the author has 
proved an uninterrupted existence and 
an unimpeachable apostolic succession 
in its leaders extending over more 
than 100 years. The contention is, 
and it will be of interest to ritual 
students, that the ceremonies and 
forms instituted by the Lodge of 
Reconciliation, instituted at the time 
of the union of the two rival grand 
lodges in 1813, were transmitted to 
the Stability Lodge of Instruction and 
there practiced, and none other, by 
the very same brethren, who, as mem- 
bers of the Lodge of Reconciliation, 
had been amongst the most active of 


those who drew up and perfected | 


.eeremonies and forms; 
and these same ceremonies and 
forms have been worked, and none 
other, by an unbroken succession of 
preceptors (five only in number) of 
the Stability Lodge of Instruction 
during the whole of its uninterrupted 
‘existence of more than a century. 


those | 


asked to speak on the wonderful works 


with less coal, and it is a lesson they ~ 
Will not readily forget, though, 4 
course, the coming of winter will make 
a difference in that direction. Another 
reason js that the markets of many o 
the European countries, Norway, Swe 


and also the South American coun- 
tries, have been well stocked with coal 
from the United States of America, ~~ 
whereas in former times they wers 
supplied with Scottish coal. mea 
e third reason is that the iron aS 


furnaces,are still black. Before the 2 


strike 75 of these furnaces were afk 
work and swallowed up between 35,- - 
000 and 40,000 tons of coal weekly./ It 
is reckoned that it takes anything be- 
tween £3000 and £5000 to relight 4 


furnace, and until prices fall the Scot- : 


tish ironmasters do not see their way. 
to offer iron at a price that would © 
bring them anything but a loss. The ~ 
ironmasters of the United States k“ 
America, France, Germany and Hol- 
land can all produce iron at a much ~ = 
cheaper price. 

Prices for export coal have fallen 
considerably. In October, 1920, these 
prices had reached the high- water 


mark in the history of the industry ~~ 


in Scotland. Navigation coal was then 
yielding from 110 to 140 shillings per 


ton and steam coal from 88 to 130 


shillings; in March, 1921, navigation 
coal had fallen to from 45 to 50 shil- 
lings and steam coal from 40 to 46 
shillings, while in August, 1921, nav- 


igation coal was sold at from 40s. to = 


42s. 6d. and steam coal at from 39 to 0 
shillings. The class of coal known as 
Duff brought 40 shillings per ton in 
the dutumn of last year, and is not 
now salable at 5s. to 7s. 6d. 

Strikes and the consequent glutting 
of the markets with American coal 
have been responsible for this state of 
affairs, and the absence of orders, the 
bad state of the mines, and the fact - 
that so many men are unemployed is 
looked upon with dismay by all con- 
nected with the Scottish coal trade. 
Matters, however, are expected to im- 
prove with the approach of winter. 

There will shortly be, with the ap- 
proach. of the long nights and colder 
weather, a greater demand for coal 
for domestic purposes. It is hoped that 
the iron furnaces will soon be relit, or 
a considerable number of them, and 
that through time, when the American 
stocks are worked out. a preference 


| will be shown for British coal. 
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‘ ten Hie ve se We 
.6 The patent medicine trade 
among natives. 
7. The native church with . refer- 
ence to separatist movements. 
. 8 A racial, religious, housing, and 
economic survey of an urban native 
location. 


9. Native child labor in town and 


country. 
OREGON RATE WAR ENDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PORTLAND, Oregon—The rate war 
‘which has been on for a period of six 
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The Pan-American Building in Washington 


„ te tke de 


draw together the 8 and rep- 
resentative men of all our republics 
and enable them to know each other 
and learn of the ‘sterling virtues of 
their colleagues, and especially their 
earnest desire for the prosperity of 
all their neighbors and their anxious 
hope that peace shail ever reign be- 
tween them. Nor will its mis- 
sion be fulfilled until every republic, 
and, I fondly hope, Canada included, 
shall have agreed to lay aside the 
sword.“ 


Carnegie dia not then foresee the the main building. 


s — nea 8 * 8 


guard at the door. Before him, in the 
Spanish-American patio filled with 
luxuriant tropical plants and gay- 
plumaged birds, is playing the 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney fountain. 
Beyond extends a museum of curios 
and commercial products of South 
America. Ascending the stairway, on 
the floor above is the spacious Hall of 
Heroes, where the Peace Conference 
will be held, the beautiful foyer 
adorned. with busts of South American 
heroes. Below, at the rear, outside 
lie the sunken 


Shutz, Washington, D. C., 1918 


* 


| 


| 


period of 30 years the diplomatic rep- | 


Latin .countries, 
regularly to 


resentatives of the 
have been meeting 
consider matters of mutual inter- 
est to the two Americans, thus 
developing a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and cooperation. Through this 
organization the accumulated experi- 
ence of the entire continent is. made 
available to- all the republies, so that 
whenever they require expert service 
of any kind they may always secure 
it through the Pan-American Union.” 

“Doesn’t that kind of thing tone to 


| avoid misunderstandings?”’ 
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the Spokane, Portland 

way and the river boats 
auto basses running between 
and A will terminate 


sentation at the 


By the * of the Pan-American Union 


1 and grounds from the Hall of the Americas. 


later developments which would bring 


together not only the diplomats of the 


‘two Americas, but also those of every 


other civilized nation seeking repre- 
nce for the 
limitation of armaments of November, 
1921. Or, perhaps, with canny Scot- 
tish astuteness, Mr. Carnegie did dis- 


ern these possibilities, did hope that 


in the event of world war, undesired 


“Blue Aztec Gardens,” with the-famous 
jade fence, and the loggia of the Pan- 
American Annex. 

Visiting first the director-general’s 
Office, one may be fortunate enough 
to meet here Dr. Leo S. Rowe, who 
succeeded the Hon.’ John Barrett as 
director-general a‘ year ago. Dr. 
Rowe brings a scholar's training to 
the position, besides wide experience 
in South American affairs. Formerly 


“Certainly,” affirms Dr. Rows. 
“Through that constant meeting many 
matters have been solved which might 
otherwise have developed into sources 
of national irritation. 


The Educational Section 


“I should like to speak of the spe- 
cial educational section under the able 
direction of the assistant director, 
Mr. Francesco J. Yanes, through whose 
efforts so much has been done to 
develop cultural ties between the re- 
publics of America. This educational 
section has been instrumental in the 
founding of scholarships and fellow- 
ships for Latin-American students. 
Though its endeavors teachers from 
Latin America secure opportunities 
in the United States to pursue their 
special studies: Similarly students in 
the United States who desire to pureue 
special investigations in Latin Amer- 
ica find direction and guidance and 
opportunity.” 

Taking leave of the director general, 
one finds oneself outside again in the 
flag-festooned grand foyer, the Hall 
of Heroes, with its marble busts of 
the most illustrious of South Ameri- 
can leaders ranged round the walls, 
and faced by George Washington for 
the United States. There are José 
Matios Delgado of Salvador, a striking 
profile, Morazan of Honduras, Mora of 
Costa Rica, Herrera of Panama, Arti- 
gas of Uruguay, O’Higgins of Chile, 
Sen Martin of Argentine,’ Juarez of | 
Mexico, Bonifacio (1763-1838) of — 
Bolivar of Venezuela, Sucre (first 
President of Bolivia), Barrios of Gua- 
temala, Marti of Cuba, Dessalines of 
Haiti, and the latest acquisition, 
Unanue of Peru by a New York sculp- 
tor, Mrs. Sally James Farnham, 

Now we enter the grand salon 100 
feet in length and 70 feet in width, 


| 
| 


the “Hall ot the Americas,” soon to 


be the “Peace Conference warned 


professor of political science in the 


University of Pennsylvania, he was 
later a member of the commission to 
compile and revise the laws of Porto 


Rico, a delegate to the third Pan- 
| American 


Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, ehairman ot the United States 


Conference at 
| member of the United 
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The drorze frieze a about the and not only 
‘Sally James Farnham, illus- main is the advancement of 
“Give us a universal’ and democratic, 
of nations!” bids fair to 


vents in Pan-American history: 

The same sculptor’s recent bronze 
equestrian statue in New York of 
“Simon Bolivar, the Liberator,” at- 
tracted wide, attention. a 
The staf of the Pan-American 
Unien are working not for one coun- 
try, but for 21. They are paid by 
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cae correspondent of The. ‘Christian 
mn -  Seience Monitor 


GENEVA, Switzerland—The demand 
to improve the Covenant and the 
or League of Nations is fast spreading 

ong international reform societies 
ose whose special do- 


community of 
be adopted as a household word by 


war and clamoring or a mene world 
peace. The second League Assembly, — 


allotment from each ‘government, ac- the French and British national peace | 
cording to the population of its coun- unions, the Berne International Peace 
try, for the support of the building Bureau, the Interparllamentary Union, 


and its work. | 
The Cplumbus Memorial Library 


and the Union of League of Nations . 


Societies summoned meetings and oe. 


The Columbus Memorial Library cussed the best means of turning the.” 
on the first floor contains 50,000 vol- trend of the League in this direction. 


umes, which may he consulted free of And now other progressive 
These cover official records, with more general reform aims, are 


charge. 


bodies, 


history, travel, narrative, description, following suit. 


statistics, and other ee , relating | 
to all the American republics. 


f 


Foremost. among these is the Inter- 
national Geneva ‘Conference, just 


South American magazines on the | ended, of a large number of societies, 
two or three long tables are in Span- in various countries, for spcial re- 


ish, Portuguese, and English. 


form and moral. progress; convoked 


The Union publishes three monthly under the auspices of the League for 


bulletins, in English, in Spanish, and 
in Portuguese, at regular subscrip- 
tion prices, but it distributes them 
free of charge to government officials 
throughout the two Americas. 

Now to avail ourselves of the guides, 

who are very busy these days, as it 
seems that all the world is suddenly 
coming at once to see this famous 
building in anticipation of its future 
importance. Returning to the patio, 
we learn that the reason it is so well 
filled with tropical plants is because 
various members of the staff when 
visiting South America from time to 
time have brought back with them the 
peculiar shrub indigenous only to each 
particular country. Many were pro- 
cured by Franklin Adams, who re- 
turned last year. 
as a “little hint of home to each am- 
bassador, they tell us. 
The Whitney Fountain, with its 
strange design, exccuted in pink Geor- 
gia marble, is based on the feathered 
serpent figure of the Aztec divinity. 
In the pool below there are goldfish. 
The rough stucco walls of the patio 
support a terra cotta frieze that dis- 
plays in brilliant colors the coats-of- 
arms of the nations that comprise the 
Pan-American Union. 

Before leaving, we must not fail to 
visit the rear of the grounds, with the 
sunken “Blue Aztec Garden” and re- 
flecting pool, where goldfish play and 
the lotos spreads its aquatic leaves and 
opens its varicolored flowers. The fig- 
ure presiding over the pool ig an en- 
largement of the famous “Sad Indian” 
of Aztec mythology. Adjoining is the 
Pan-American Annex, with a three- 
| arched loggia of Aztec tiling. 

Now, does the Pan-American Build- 
ing pay for itself from a financial, a 
‘gommercial point of view? Yes, in- 
deed, it pays. Ten years ago, so we 
read, the annual trade of the United 
States with Latin America was ap- 
proximately $494,000,000. A very large 
sum, you say. Yes, but today it is 
nearly six times as great, or $2,455,- 
000,000, an increase of t $1, 961, 000, 000. 
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FREOUENT STRIKES, 
ADD TO COAL COST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Gen- 
eral Policies Committee of anthracite 
operators reports that vacations,“ 
strikes and near-strikes are of con- 
stant occurrence in the anthracite re- 
gions and that the, aggregate losses 
caused by. those disturbanees add a 
heavy burden to the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The committee repdrts further that 
an increase of the additional cost of 
operation of more than $2,000,000 
within four years appeared on the 
books of one anthracite company 
alone, which operates a number of col- 
lieries near “Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylva- 
nia. Total mining cost it says, in- 
creased from $4, 148,791 in 1916 to 
$6,518,233 In 1920, but the significant 
thing was that at the same time the 
amount of coal produced fell off 300,- 
000 tons. The wage cost per ton 
het emg during that pores from $1.70 

to $4.20. 
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tions / 


They are intended with a view to their right to dis 


| 


N, Amsterdam. Oct, 22, Nov. 26, Dec. 31 
9 


the Defense of Humanity and the In- 
ternational Institute for the Diffusion 
of Social Experience. The four-ddys 
meeting dealt exclusively with League 
problems. 


The agenda contained not. a tw 


topics of considerable importance, and 
the resolutions moved by the speakers 
and rapporteurs were adopted unani- 
mously. It was decided ta strive for 
a true world parliament of the na- 
tions as against the present assembly 
of delegates of governments; for all- 
round compulsory powers: for .the 
forthcoming International Court of 
Justice; for the unconditional admis- 
sion of every country desirous of join- 
ing the League; for plebiscites if 
desired by oppressed’ nationalities 


their owa fate; for the abolition of all 
national armies and their replace- 
ment by an international police force . 
of the League. 


The conference strongly denounced 


the employment of colonial troops in 
wars waged in Europe, and indorsed 
the “open door” policy for commerce 
throughout the world. It opposed the 
importation of alcohol into the cole- 
nies.and any attempt at milikartaing 
the mandatory territories. One*reso- 
lution emphasized the need of man- 
datory powers looking, in the first 
place, after the interests of the natives 
rather than their own. 

The meeting approved of Dr. Broda's 


suggestion to try to form a party of 


humanity” aiming systematically at 
the realization of the desiderata of 


pragressive humanity, a sort of uni- 


versal society for social reform and a 
true “League spirit” along the lines 


indicated by the resolutions of the 


conference. 

The conference“ resolved that a 
weekly press organ for newspaper 
editors is to be issued, from October, 
in English, French and German, for 
spreading broadcast the formation and 


fundamentals of the proposed party . 


of humanity. 
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Luxurious Accommodations 
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Apply to Agents Everywhere or 
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CANADIAN PA PACIFIC RY. 
Traffic Agents 
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Cruises 


Four De Luxe Cruises 
of Twenty-three Days Each 
Leaving New York 
Nov. 26—Jan. Feb. Mar. 4 
via Palatial Twin Screw 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


14,000 Tons Displacement 0 
Rates, $275.00 up to 8884.60 
Including 18 rooms with private baths. 
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- $4 Whitehall St., New York. 
FURNESS WITHY & Co,, Ltd. 
0 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICA LINE 
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T NECK POLO 
FOUR WINS TITLE 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
# omega Pennsylvania — 


| three minutes left to play in the 
for the open cham- 


nited 8 ad Bala 


—.— title. He 


ited for four of the eight goals; 
in the first three 

ebb, the interna- 

another star pertormer 

ls for the winners while 
Strawbridge’s defensive playing 
best seen on the Bala ‘field all 


Morton Belmont, No. 1 on the 
Rockaway team gave a marvelous ex- 
| hibition and mallet work and 
turned in! of his team’s six goals. 
r and Thomas Hitch- 

internationalist, the 


led at halt time by 4 
Rockaway played a rally 
. seventh period when Cowdin 

8 itchoock scored the only goals 
ie . which made the score 
to 5 but immediately the Great Neck 
started again and captured 
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especially since several 
‘men of less experience but 
likely ability have reported. 

In the backfield. Dartmouth’s hope 
is centered in Captain Robertson and 
„Burke, the two men left from last 
vear's quartet. thie should be Rob- 
ertson'g best year, and he should be 
rated as one of best halfbacks in 
the country. he and Burke have 
been’ doing well in practice and they 
are be 1 1 . ee by H. L. 
Haws year’s freshman 
eleven, C. 5 — 22 and W. K. 
Maroney 23. 

The return to college of Edwards, 
star fullback of the 1917 team, will 
mean that the fullback position will 
n care ot. Edwards was 
considered one the best backs in 
the game in 1917 and it ‘is expected 
that he will be able to equal his for- 
mer speed and aggressiveness. G. R. 
Murphy 23 has been holding the posi- 
tion with such promise that it seems 
likely that Eéwards will 3 a 
tussle to regain his old e 
other men on the squad 09 3 
for this position, and are daily work- 
ing out with the men who temporarily 
fill them. 

At quarter F. B. Smith 24 seems to 
have the call, with B. K. Hall 24 and 
E. C. Malmquist 22 close in the run- 
ning. Eight promising quarterbacks 
have reported for practice, and with 
this material the coaches should be 
— able to develop several good 


the building of a new line will be 


_| the most important task for the coach-| | 


Hitchcock for Rockaway. 
H. H. Holmes. Time— 
Hight periods of . each. 


H IGHLANDERS ARE 
Pe HELD SCORELESS 


: AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Louies 2. New York 0 
Philadelphia 8, Boston 5 
Boston 8, Philadelphia 1 
GAME TODAY 
Boston at at Philadelphia 


Specially. for The Christian Science Monitor 
’ BOSTON, Massachusetts — The St. 
Louis wns slowed up the .New 
York ders yesterday when 
they gave the American League lead- 
ers their fifth shutout of the season, 
2 to 0. U. C. Shocker, formerly with 
the Highlanders, was the chief obsta- 
He 
held them to five hits, two of them 
scratches. He also had easy going 

Schang 


until the ninth when W. H. 


ot a scratch hit and Roger Peckin- 


J An 


HE 


zat f 


singled. With two out G. H. 


ing staff: Neidlinger is the only regu- 
lar left from last year, and it is 
about him that the new forward line 
will be built. C. E. Suttmeier "23, J. 
W. Seavey 24, and S. E. Ellis 24 
have been doing most of the passing 
thus far with the first two fighting 
it out for first place. W. 8. Hatch 
24, M. D. Hubert ’23, A. V. Goldstein 
24, are competing for the vacant 


f tackle position, and up to date Hatch 


seems to have a slight advantage 
over his opponents. At guard Moore, 
who made the trip to Washington 
last fall as utility lineman, has been 
showing great. promise with R. P. 


‘Carpenter 23. F. P. Cavanaugh 24, M. 


W. Swenson 23, and R. E. Thompson 


2 fighting it out among n 


for a place. 

Coach Cannell in commenting upon 
the football situation this year stated 
that “this year’s Dartmouth football 
team must necessarily be composed of 
a majority of new men. M we are 
to have a successful séason, these 
men will nesd the support and en- 
thusiasm of every man in college. 
Boost your team!” In further speak- 
ing of this year’s prospects he stated 
that it was the aim of the-coaching 
staff to build up a strong organiza- 
tion which wouid stand as the basis 


of —— 
PITTSBURGH WINS 
AND BOSTON DIVIDES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts As a re- 
sult of Pittsburgh’s Victory yesterday | 
over. Philadelphia the New York 


| Giants’ lead was cut down slightly. 
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condluded a , cricket tour in England 
can hardly be considered edual in all- 


ee eee 


a i England in the past, they 
ver 5 enough to win five of the 


8 5 12 ‘matches they played, draw five and 
3 lose ‘only two: The Ptigrims’ widest 
| margin of victory was an innings and 


11 275 runs. 
een; Deer, and 


ust the Gentlemen of 
sir heaviest defeat was 


ran {by an innings and 31 runs. This was 


sustained at the hands of the Maryle- 
tone Cricket Club,.at Lord's. One of 


ithe» most ‘pleasing features of the 


Philadelphians’ Play was their par- 
teularly . ‘Smart fielding, which was 


: greatly responsible for the fact that 


in the curse of their tour they 


acored more runs than were scored 


WILL INVADE EAST! 


Formers’ College Footbal] Sched- 
ule for the Coming Fall Is 
One of the Very Best That bet 
Has Ever Been Arranged 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ATLANTA, Georgia — In locking 
over the southern football schedule 
kor the coming season it appears, taken 
as a whole, to be the best composite 
schedule arranged by southern ath- 
letic authorities in years. More games 
with eastern colleges than ever seen 


| before have been arranged, with Har- 


vard University, Princeton University, 
Pennsylvania State College, Rutgers 
College, Georgetown University, Dart- 
mouth College, and other representa- 
tive colleges of the north meeting 
those below the Mason and Dixon line. 
Most of the southern colleges will 
have the same coaching staff as last 
year and a majority of the letter men 
back, and 1921 should prove a banner 
year. 

University of Georgia will be the 
first southern college to play in the 
east, being scheduled. to meet Har- 
vard in Cambridge, October 15. The 
Georgia college also meets Dartmouth 
College in Atlanta on November 24. 
The Red and Black has all but two of 
her letter men back this year, and 
while she is looked upon as haying 
little prospect of winning either game 
will. doubtless put up a better contest 
than expected. 

The Georgia School of Technology 
meets Rutgers College in Atlanta on 
October 22, and a week later plays 
Pennsylvania State College in New 
York on the Polo Grounds. This game 
was substituted for the University of 
Pittsburgh game of last year. Penn- 
sylvania last year confined her attack 
on weaker teams throughout the east, 
and in spite of her 0 to 0 tie with 
Pittsburgh Georgia Tech was consid- 
ered to have a better team. Pennsyl- 
vania State this year will be without 
the greater portion of her veterans 
and will de forced to re 
material, and unless there ts a marked 
improvement over last year’s team, 
the southern team will doubtless’ be 
the favorite. Tech also plays George- 
town University in Atlanta again this 


year on November 12. The White and 


Gold has played them three consecu- 
tive years and have ron every game 
handily.” 

Outside of the above three games, 
Georgia Tech bas the weakest sched- 
ule against southern teams that she 
has had in years. ‘The only team ‘on. 
her schedule that is even considered 
to have any prospects of victory is the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Tech 
easily won over the Alabama college 
last year and expects to repeat her 
victory this year. 

The University of Virginia meets 
Princeton University at Printeton the 
same day Georgia Téch meets Penn 
State. The southern team will doubt- 
less go down in defeat as it is not 
— a ons team even in the 
south, 

Georgia Téch has 11 letter men from 
last year. Of these eight- are varsity 
men who played on the lonship 
team last year. Tech 1 severely 
miss W. E. Fin and R. A. Flow- 
ers, he forme 
latter ‘having played his allotted four 
years of college Yootball. Fincher was 
selected for a tackle position on Wal- 
ter Camp's All-American team last 
year and Flowers retires from south- 
ern football as one of its most bril- 


ant players of all times. Flowers 


captained last year’s team and ‘was a 
unanimous All-Southerh selection for 
a half-beck position. He will’ — 
Coach W. A. Alexander on the coach- 
ing staff the coming season. 


RULES ON MOTION 


on new 


graduatitig and the 


nst them. 

ether the ‘Pilgrims amassed 
3971 3 and lost 184 wickets, the 
average per wicket being thus 21.58 
runs. Their opponents scored 165 
runs less, but counteracted this by 
losing 10 wickets less, thereby obtain- 
ing the slightly superior average, per 
rahe of 21.87. C. C. Morris had the 
individual batting average for the. 
Pilgrims. He commenced 21 innings, 
in the course of the tour averaged 682 
runs, carried out his bat on two occa- 
sions, and secured an average of 35.89. 
He was only slightly ahead of J. L. 
Evans, however, who. claimed 35.50, as 
the result of, scoring 710 runs in 20 
complete innings. Evans was the big 
scoring man of the side, and three. 
times during the tour made more than 
110 runs. Morris passed the “century” 
mark once, making 111 in the match 

against the Incogniti at Wimbledon. 
Evans’s 710 was the highest indi- 
vidual total for the whole tour. His 
“centuries” ‘were obtained against 
the Incogniti, the Army and the 
Gentlemen of Essex, against which 
sides he scored 125, 112 and 124, re- 
spectively. Thus the Pilgrims scored 
four “centuries” in the course of the 
tour. They had a similiar number 
scored against them, the man to treat 
their bowling with the greatest levity 
being Lt.-Col. W. N. White, who hit up 
exactly 200 for the Army. The other 
thfee-flgure innings were 104 by H. R. 
Kirkwood, for the Incogniti, and i03 
by both A. C. Wilkinson and Capt. R. 
St. L. Fowler for the Free Foresters. 
J. H. Mason, the captain of the 
Philadelphia Pilgrims, was not out“ 
the greatest number of times, carry- 
ing out his bat on five occasions. He 
batted only seven times. His total 
of runs was 23, his highest score in 
one innings 10, not out, and his aver- 
age 11.50. Four other members of 
the team, all but one of whom batted 
more frequently than Mason, had to 
rest content with less flattering 
averages, these being W. R. Clothier 
with 10.12, W. P. O'Neill with 5.72, H. 
R. Cartwright Jr. with 4.28 and 


‘Edward Hopkinson Jr. with 1.12. Be- 


hind Morris and Evans at the top end 
of the batting averages list came J. M. 
Crosman with 22.00 as his figures, R. 
P. Anderson with 19.68, W. P. Newhall 
with 19.33, G. F. Bottomley with 18.81, 
S. W. Mifflin with 16.72, C. H. Winter 
with 14.87 and C. G. Woolley with 
13.62. 

Against The Incogniti, at Wimble- 
don, Evans and Morris set up a new 
record for Phiiadelphian tourists in 
England, their stand for the first 
wicket putting on 239 runs. Another 


good partnership was that between 


Crossman ang Morris, against the 
Royal Navy, the pair together making 
101. C man eventually came to 
within eight runs of his century.“ 
The Pilgrims’ bowling was mostly 
good, as, according to tradition, it 
sbduld be. In 1897 the Philadelphian 
team ther touring England ‘included 


two bowlers, P. H. Clark and J. B. 


King, with a style of delivery which 
in those days was not particularly 
commonplace. Both were “swervers” 

of a very pronounced order, King 
combining this puzzling variation 
with a considerable amount of pace. 
The most successful bowlers on the 
1921 team were Hopkinson and 
ONeill. The former howled 99 overs, 
17 of which were maidens, and took 
24 wickets at a total cost of 311 runs, 
his average being 12.95. This was 
very much better than the record of 
O'Neill who came second on the list, 
with an average of 19.55. ONeill did 
more bowling than anyone else in the 
side. He zent down 294 overs, of 
which 52 were maidens, and accotinted 
for 45 wickets. Eight hundred and 
eighty runs were knocked off his 
bowling. His average was conse- 
quently 19.55. of 1.05 better than that 
of Morris. After Morris came Mifflin, 
Clothier, Anderson and Bottomley, in 
the order named, their averages being 
20.84, 21.55,. 25.27, and 25.66, respec- 
tively. Woolley’s figures were 38.33 
and Newhall brought up the rear of 
those who had taken 


a: : 
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NEW YORK, New York—The Foot. 0 


dall Rules Committee has given out 
its views regarding the question of 
what it. regards as constituting a 
player being in moticn,. It says that 
the following wording niost 
describes it: “In all shitt 

feet stati 


de inte 


sticks” must be reckoned among the 
most adroit. . 


Mr. Lionel Robinson's ‘Mleven......Dra 


The Incogniti... 
Free Foresters. Pilgrims lost by 124 runs 
‘Marylebone et 

gr Heme ce tale innings and 31 runs 
The Army. * * Dra 
The Royal Engi 


„ „ „ 


Pligtins ° won by 4 wickets 
Ptigrims. won by § wickets 
Essex 


The Royal Navy 


The Gentlemen of 
Pilgrims won by an innings and 75 runs 
Rambiers 


The Eton 
Filarims won by 5 wickets 


GOOD PROGRAM OF 
SPORT IN IRELAND 


Swimming, W ater and Pony Polo 
and Cricket Leading Events in 
Week Ending September 3 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—D. G. Monroe of 
East End won the 220-yard swimming 
championship of Ireland, which, with 
other aquatic events, cricket and pony 
polo, went to make up a good pro- 
gram of sport in Ireland during the 
week which ended September 3. J. S. 
Brady of Clontarf, the holdér of the 
220-yard title, was not seen at his best 
in the 1921 swimming championship. 
The winner was very quick away and 


made the pace throughout. At the 
second turn he led John Magowan, 
Central. by some five yards, with 
Brady swimming third. In the final 
length Monroe got further ahead, and 
finished an easy winner, a good race 
for secohd place going in favor of 
Magowan. The time taken was 3m. 
32-5s. The Irish record for the dis- 
tance is 2m. 44s., set up by G. S. Dock- 
rell of Dublin University in 1908. 

The Belvedere College Swimming 
Club’s gala attracted a large gather- 
ing and provided some very good 
swimming. The Challenge Squadron 
race, Belvedere vs. Rest of Lein- 
ster, proved a-splendid contest, and it 
was by only a short half yard that 
N. M. Purcell, the college’s last man, 
got home ahead of Dy. J. Beckett. 
Stuart Barrett, Clontarf, raced well in 
the second length, and gave the col- 
lege a useful lead. For the third year 
in succession M. J. Brophy carried off 
the Leinster schoolboys’ 100-yard 
championship, which event he won 
easily from J. C. Hopkins. The cham- 
pionship this year carried with it a 
handsome silver cup presented by J. 


V. Bateman, a former schoolboy cham- } 


of Saskatchewan University, 
Canada. Ali the handicap events were 
well. contested, especially that. over 
100 yards for the Joseph Simington 
memorial: cup, confined to Belvederi- 
ans. Of the 11 competitors, seven fin- 
ished in a bunch, P. V. Plunkett just 
getting home from J. P. Tallon, with 
L. Egan close up in the third position 
and Stuart Barrett a good fourth. 

Better combination, especially in 
the opening half, was the chief reason 
for Dublin University’s win by 4 goals 
to 2 over Pembroke, in the final water 
polo match in the Leinster Senior 
League competition. N. M. Purcell 
was in excellent form and scored all 
four goals for his side. Several times 
he sent in shots that missed the posts 
only by inches. At half-time the win- 
ners led by 3 goals to 1, the Pem- 
broke score being due to Dr. Beckett. 
Play throughout the second half was 
very ev@n, and at the end of eight min- 
utes Purcell took a good pass from 
J. D. Clineh and scored his fourth 
goal. It was just on time when the 
Pembroke men scored their second 
goal. 

On the cricket field, Phoenix, Clon- 
tarf, and Pembroke all placed wins 
to their credit in the Senior League. 
County Kildare failed to hold the 
first-named, owing chiefly to some 
good bowling by F. G. Chaytor, who 
took five wickets for eight runs, and 
J. W. G. Hyndson (four for 15), and 
the County could total only 69 in 
response to the home side’s 209. E. L. 
Kidd, with 62, and J. W. F. Crawford, 
58, laid the foundation of Phoenix’s 
win and were supported by S. G. 
Walker and E. Buller. Clontarf 


pion, 


‘traveled to meet the civil service rep- 


resentatives, who had first use of a 
good wicket but opened badly. The 
rest of the side, however, did better, 
and thanks to steady batting by E. R. 
Reid, O. Smith, and George Burke, the 
itnings totaled 119. 

‘Clontarf replied with a total of 173, 
toward which thé chief contributors 
were Samuel Davenport (64), J. G. 
Aston (39), and L. G. Whistler (38). 
Pembroke had all the best of their 
game with Railway Union, who could 
do little against their opponents’ 
bowling, and the Union’s innings 
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eleven's defeat of 


| Survey, by 113 to 71 rane, Prec, 


the Intermediate League, wherele 
leads its division. 

Five pony polo. teams entered 
the Social Club’s Cup tournament 


which ended in a win for the Alle | 


Ireland Polo Club, after some ge 
play on the Nine Acres, 


Phenix Pur, 
The final match, between the All-Ires & 


land Poto Club and the Automobile 
Club, was the heaviest scoring game 
of the tournament, and up to half- 


time was very even. Conceding threé * 


goals, the A. I. P. C. started strongly, 


and scored at once. The Automobilists 
attacked from the restart and scored 
twice before the period closed. Cap- 


tain King French added another goal“ 
but this un- 
ished the side’s scoring, and at the 


in the second chukker, 


end of the third chukke: the A. I. P. C. = 
had drawn level, chiefly through bril- 
liant play by Captain Lingard Gould- 


ing and J. A. B. Trench. From the 


start of the fourth chukker, the club 7 
took complete charge of the game, 
and, despite several plucky attempts 
on the part of their opponents, score 
five times without reply, to ride ok 


easy winners by 11 goals to 6. 
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E. R. Wilson and W. R. Rhodes 
First Two Bowlers in Final 
of County Cricket Averages 


By special correepondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


England—yYorkshire has 


LONDON, 


the distinction of providing the first 


two bowlers in the final English coun- 
try cricket championship averages for 
the 1921 season, in E. R. Wilson and 
W. R. Rhodes. Wilson only came into 


the team late in the season, and at 
once showed himself to be in form. 
His figures are remarkable in every 
way nearly half of the overs he 
bowled being maidens. To Rhodes, 
however, belongs the greatest honor, 
as he maintained an average of 12, or 
thereabouts, right through the season, 
in addition to playing some good in- 
nings with the bat. 

Another Yorkshireman,’G. G. Mac- 
aulay, enjoyed a very successful 
season—all the more welcome after 
his failure in 1920 after a protracted 
trial. J. C. White of Somersetshire 
bowled as well as usual, but fell off 
toward the end of the season, and 
the same remark applies to A. P. 
Freeman, the Kent slow bowler. C. 
W. L. Parker had a good season, and 
captured a large number of wickets. 
He, Thomas Rushby, J. C. White, and 
William Bestwick made history by 
capturing all 10 wickets in an innings 
at some time during the season. W. E. 
Astill, A. S. Kennedy, and J. A. New- 


man bowled well, and captured well 
‘over 100 wickets, 


but their averages 
they therefore 
the final list, 


were about 20, and 
failed to qualify for 
which follows: 

Ave. 
11.34 
12.50 
15 56 
15.69 


M. N W. 
145 465 41 
269 1688 
338 

255 

90 

351 


O. 

E. R. Wilson, York 314.1 
W. Rhodes,- York. 815.2 
J. C. White, Som. .1049.5 
F. Woolley, Kent 814.3 
A. E. Relf, 8 

C. Parker, Glou.. 

G. Macaulay, York 588.2 
H. Howell, War. 585.2 
W. Bestwick, Der 935.3 
C. H. Parkin, Lan 206.2 
A. Freeman, Kent 913.5 
Jack Nash, Glam.. 662.4 
Hacker, Glamor. . 181.5 
J. Douglas, Essex 650.3 
Harry Dean, Lan 430.2 
Roy Kilner, York. 516.1 
Wells, No'shire 429.3 
Rushby, Sur... 468.4 
E. H. Bowley, Sus 292.3 
G. M. Louden, Es 218.1 
R. Tyldesley, Lan 570.1 
Asa Wad'ton, York 607.2 
G. Dennett, Glou. 790.5 208 


HERRICK AGAIN HEAD COACH 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — Fol- 
lowers of Harvard University rowing 
are much pleased over the announce- 
ment that R. F. Herrick, chairman. of 
the Harvard Rowing Committee, will 
coach the crews this coming season in 
conjunction ‘with William Haines, 
Herrick coached the Harvard second 
crew which won the grand challenge 
cup in the Henley regatta of 1914 and 
also the Harvard varsity eight which 
established a new record for the four- 
mile course on the Thames River, New 


16.54 
16.62 
16.72 
17.09 
17.13 
17.34 
17.78 

$ 17.99 
18.13 
18.41 
1844 
18.84 
19.02 
19.08 
19.12 
2 19.14 
2023 102 19.83 
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closed for the small total of 85, which London, Connecticut, in 1916. 


16.28 
16.54 
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» England—aA steadier tone 
in the oil group on the 
yesterday. The im- and other vegetables, which will have 

the effect of increasing the demand for. 
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By spect correspondent of The Christiaa 
5 Science Monitor 


LONDON, England— Tanners are 


: . zome amqunt of satisfaction 
that hide values show at last some 


sign of being stabilized, as recently 
advances have been checked. Best ox 
hides ars now selling from 6d. for 
lights: to 10444. for heavies, the gen- 


eral tone being, if anything, a. shade 


weaker. The position is still fraught 
with anxiety for tanners and mer- 


chants, consumption can only. be 


induced Ty. cheaper leather, aad this 
fs impossible as long as high prices of 


raw material and high wages have to 


be paid. At the same time, tanners 


are fairly optimistic, as some ot the 
larger yards are again increasing their 


deficiency. It should be recalled that 
it-was precisely in the department of 
the Nord, of the Pas-de-Calais, of the 


.| Aisne, of the Somme. of the Marne, 


and of the Oise, that whéat growing 
was 9 developed. In many 
districts cul was sus- 
pended or became di cult. When 
ground has been long neglected it 
takes some time to restore its grow- 
ing capacities, but the old fertility is 
ae | 
Hectare Yield Is Greater 
A fact of special importance is that 
o average production per hectare is 


higher than it has ever been in France. 


Before the war it reached on one 
occasion—-1907—15.76 quintals. This 
year it has reached 16,40 quintalg. In 


The Christian Science Monitor there 


was described at the beginning of the 
season intense campaign launched 
by the nch authorities. That cam- 
paign has evidently been entirely suc- 
cessful. The new methods practiced 


favored 
favored nth epee te is* ach mn bet’ 
that” these cou do. not. grow 


wheat on such large surfaces as 
France. “In 1918 only 1,974,000 hec- 
tares were cultivated in Germany, 
while Belgium only had 161,000 hec- 
tares. In that year France had 6,452,- 
000 hectares under cultivation. 

The present crops. are slightly 
superior: to the average production in 
the period from 1909 to 1913, but they 
are inferjor to the crops of 1909, 1912, 
and, above all, to the crops. of 1907, 
when 103,000,000 quintals ‘were 
gathered. 

It will not now be. necessary for 
France to import much wheat. The 
quantities imported each year for the 
last three or four years have ranged 


from 20,000,000 to 24,000,000 quintals. 


ics show that the highest 
ties required in Fratice were 
quintals in a year, of which 
were kept for purposes of 
Today the population js less 

n it was in 1913,.in spite of 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine. But it is 
believed. that the needs “have not 
diminished. The tions 
now use more wheat. ie the aking 
of bread and are. abandoning the use 
of rye. Moreover there is a deficit in 
the production of potatoes, haricots, 


Sta 


wheat. On the other hand, more meat 
is being eaten in the country districts 
than was formerly the case. A fur- 
ther point hag to be taken into 
account. The harvest was early this 
year and assuming that it will fall 
more normally next year it is possible 
that this year’s crop will have to cover 
the needs of 13 months. Further, it is 
hoped that there will de more ground 
on fert year, 
therefore more graln for ‘sowing 
poses will have to be saved. ‘Another 
curious result of the eniployment 6 
up-to-date methods and machinery 4 
that a certain quantity of What is 


re- 


input> and big sales of River Plate 
hides have been recently. reported to 
have been done by Liverpool and Lon- 
don importers at advanced rates. 

In view of the above, the leather 
market is firm, and tanners are hold- 
ing out for quotations; here and there 
one hears of bargain lots, but the 
“slaughter” ot prices seems to be a 
thing of the past. . Buyers, however, 
are following a very cautious policy, 
and no inducements will persuade 
them: to buy more than actual require- 
ments. On the whole this is a good 
thing for the trade, as it keeps prices 
more or less steady. Pinned offal in 
the lighter grades is getting, scarce, 
and quite good prices are now ob- 
tained for good tannages. 

Trade in upper stock is better, and 
even the old-fashioned curriers are 
finding the demand better forrwaxed 
and russet kips. American here 
who have agencies report quite a good 
business of late in colored calf and 
kip leathers. The quality and selec- 
tion are excellent, and many now won- 
der how American dressed chrome 
leather can be gold here at all, as the 
difference in the exchange means 
something like a 35 per cent loss on 
overy foot of leather sold. Shoe man- 
ufacturers are asking what are the 
prospects for the British upper leather 
tanner. on a normal exchange it he 
cannot keep the American out with 
such a heavy handicap against him? 

The shoe trade is better, although 
not yet normal. Orders for home con- 
sumption are coming in fairly well for 
winter goods, but until overseas ex- 
changes right themselves, the British 
shoe output cannot be all absorbed. 


FINANCIAL Alb FfoR 
WASHINGTON BANKS 


’ SPQKANE, Washington — Eugene 
Meyer Jr., managing director of the 
United States War Finance Corpora- 
tion, Created by Congress with a paid- 
in capital of $500,000,000, has arranged 


to give financial help to Washington's. 


banks, live stock growers, fruit grow- 
ers, wheat growers and other farmers. 
Mr. Meyer announced the appointment 
of a Washington state committee to 
represent ‘the ‘ar Finance Corpora 
tion. , 

Spokane banks have arranged to 
provide 350,000 to $100,000 to finance 
the 1921 apple crop handled through 
the Spokane Valley Growers Associa- 
tlon. The organisation has already 
sold 100 cars of apples, valued at 3150, 
900. Ban of Spokane and other 
Pacific Northwest .cities have raised 
$1,300,000 to finance local needs of the 

west Wheat Growers Associated 
ich controls 39,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the Spokane district. This 
supplements, the $10,000,000. provided 
by the War Finance Corporation. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 
Tue. Mon. Paritv 
1 72%, 13.72% 44.8665 
0711, .O716% 
03 0704 


„recent experience in the U 


ealled petit bie, which wus formerly N 
mixed with the wheat, WIll be lost, 


or rather will be sifted for the 
nourishment of farmyard animals. 


Stocks on Hand 


It is estimated that there are stocks 
in hand of about 6,000,000 quintals and 
therefore the future can be faced with 
confidence. 

According to the international sta- 


| tistics. the production of wheat in such 


equntries as have furnished figures is 
about équal to that of last year— 
9 less, since there was a ont 
513 quintals in 1920 and 502, 


5 1 ne 
„ ‘ 
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CHICAGO, Iilinajs—Further.deciines 
were registered in the wheat market 
yes v. closing prices being 1 to 2 
points lower, with September 1.19 a., 
December 1.33% and May 1.27 b. 
Corn declined fractionally, with Sep- 
tember 50%a, December 51% and May 
56½ b. Hogs and provisions were 
stronger. September rye 1.00b, 
cember rye 102%a,; May rye sober 

barley 66a, December bar- 


2 vane 61%a, September pork 20.25, Sep- 


tember lard 10.22, October lard 10:25a, 
January lard 9.22b, March lard 9.40b, 
May lard 9.57b, September ribs 7.15, 
e ribs 7.15. January ribs 8. 00a. 


‘NEW ARGENTINE LOAN: 
“NEW YORK, New York—A banking 
ig offering $50,000,000 2-year 
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vis nama 
om Australasian News mee 
answer t 3 of the future 
of . mining industry in the 
Com 2 the Australian is ay 
to py vm Bendigo. rather than 
Western, Australia or Queensland, and 
in the address by Mr. E. C. Dyason, 
president of the Victorian Chamber 
ot Mines, at the annual meeting of 
the chamber, an attempt was made 
to solve the problem. 

Only two factors must be known 
in order to deliver intelligent proph- 
ey: the duration of the present pre- 
mium on gold, made possible by the 
exceptional condition of international 
exchange, and the course of the pur- 
chasing power of money, which is 
now rising. Mr. Dyason declared that 


‘this year may witness. the practical 


obliteration of the industry or see 


a substantial revival. There is reason 


to believe that the pendulum, will 
swing toward better days. While ex- 
pansion will certainly await more 
tangible proofs of favors to come, it 
is now unlikely that properties which 
can be worked without. loss or Which 
have excellent ann Will be closed 
down. 


Fields Not ‘Exhauited 


As-far as Victoria is concerned, any 
abandonment of mines, will be eco- 
nomic rather than geologic. Few 
of the chief gold fields have heen ex- 
hausted. In Bendigo, which shared 
with Ballarat the fame of early dis- 
ging days, operations. can be carried 
on for another century, as far as the 
field itself is concerned, 

Tracing the handicaps under which 
the mining company had struggled, 
Mr. Dyason said that costs“ and 
charges had increased more than 75 
per cent in the last decade, wifile the 
rise in the price of gold had been only 
from 25 to 35 per cent... In other 
words, gold had depreciated in terms 
of commodities. 

The world in recent years, through 
the substitution of paper currencies 
for gold, and through swollen credit 
systems, has not wanted gold as much 
as it did, and has atified. the existing 
demand by restrictive measures upon 
its free movement,” explained. the 
president. “This condition. has. been 
expressed in higher costs, and it is no 
usegblaming the worker who; in the 
gold-mining industry is certainly no 
better off than in pre-war days, and 
who has little to do with the currency 
changes. We are even now pressed 
for further wage ‘Increases, and al- 
though, compared with other indus- 
tries, we have been forced to admit 


that there is a case for an increase, we 


cannot take the responsibility of shut- 
ting down operations by granting it. 
“We have fought -strenuously for 
some relief in other directions, but 
while other industries have their sub- 
sidies. and, their financing, gold min- 
ing, of late the Cinderella of the in- 
dustries, has had more kicks than 
halfpence from those in authority. Our 
appeals for relief from increasing 
tariffs, increasing freights, increasing 
royalties in firewood,.for better condi- 
tons of tenure, and a more invigorat- 
ing allocation of the small remaining 
moiety of the mines development fund, 
have been of no avail. I am no advo- 
cate of government support of indus- 
try; if it will not pay ita way it is no 
use continuing it, but there is much 
to be said Yor the maximum liberality 
of treatment to an industry which has 
fallen upon a disaster Which may be 


‘only temporary. Many of the most 


important raw materials of mining 
sre now subject to heavy tariff duties. 
Gold fhining cannot stand these in- 
creases.” 

If, the decrease in the price ot com- 
modities recently noted continues, Mr. 
Dyason believes that gold mining will 
again floyrish but so far the only ef- 
fect has 
store costs. He does not regard the 
present tendency to deflation as 
wholly good because both inflation and 
deflation inflict severe shocks on the 
economic, system. What is really 
needed, he considers, is “a stable 
standard of value, and though gold is 
infinitely better than aged it is, as 
States 
has shown, by no means completely 
satisfactory. Some day the worid will 
devise a standard af Value, that will 
thore nearly approach stability.“ 

As indicating a possible new Labor 
trend in the industry, the proposal 
made in Queensland by Mr. Justice 
McCawley, of” the state arbitration 
court, that the Clarke Gold Mining 
Company should consider a profit-shar- 
ing scheme under which 10 per cent 
ot the dividends would be paid to the 


miners, has an Australian interest. 


The president of the Victorian cham- 
ber did not comment on the jutige’s 
De- | Plan for obtaining industrial peace. 


DETAILS OF QUEENSLAND Loa 
Special to The Christ Science Monitor 
from its Australasi: News Office. 


‘BRISBANE, Queensland — Details : 


le by the State Treasurer. 
y, show that the 
600,000 obtained fron? the 
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inquiry for several million; LONDON, England—. 
recovery of British trade is slow, the. | 


Victoria — or an 
returns for July and August, the 2. 


went to several dealers, being dis- 
tributed equally according to the im- 
portance of the selling interest and 
the ability of the seller to supply the 
metal when wanted. 

Virtually. all the big sellers are 
quoting 12% to 12% cents per pound 
for October delivery, with a slight ad- 
vance for later shipments, and because 
the brass company on the new inquiry 
wants November- December delivery it 
is believed that it will find it difficult 
to get its lower bid accepted. 

There is improvement in the copper 
market. The demand is larger and in- 
quiries are growing, with Indications 


that consumers are beginning to real- 


ize that prices are at a low point 
compared with other commodities. 
Several of the large sellers are un- 
usually firm in their attitude on prices 
and it is known that at least two re- 
fused to take any of the recent busi- 
ness of the American Brass Company 
because they considered the price. un- 
satisfactory. 


DIVIDENDS 


Tale Towne Manufacturing, quar- 
terly of 5%, payable October 1 to stock 
of September 23. 

Washington Water Power, quarterly 
of $1.75, payable October 16 to stock 
of September 23. 

Sopera Phonograph has deferred 


quarterly of 2% on preferred, due 


October 1. 

Traylor Engineering-Manufacturing, 
quarterly of 2% on preferred, payable 
October 1 to stock of September 26. 

Acme Road Machinery, quarterly of 
1% on common and 2% on preferred, 
payable October 1 to stock of Septem- 
ber 25. 

Mohawk Valley Company, $2.50, pay- 
able October 1 to stock of Septem- 
der 27. 

Standard Screw, quarterly of 5% on 
common, payable October 1 to stock 
of September 21. 

Air Reduction, quarterly of $1, pay- 
able October. 15 to stock of Septem- 
ber 30. | | 

British Empire Steel, 1& % on first 
preferred stock series B, payable No- 
vember 1 to stock of October 15. No 
action was taken on common dividend. 

Penmans, Ltd., quarterly of 2% on 
common, payable November 15 to 
stock of November 5, and of 1%% on 
preferred, payable November 1 ta 
stock of October 21. 

Otis Elevator, quarterly of 2% on 
common and 1%% on preferred, Bee | i 
payable October 15 to stock of Se 
tember 30. 

Proctor & Gamble, quarterly of 2% 
on 8% preferred, payable 
to stock of, September 

All-America Cables, quarterly of 
1%%, payable October 14 to stock 6f 
October 3. 

Republic Motor Truck, quarterly of 


October 15 2 
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Although thes: 


months since the coal stoppage 
ended, show a steady im 

Imports for August were -valued at 
288,581,040 in contrast to £ 13.— 
905 a year ago-—a drop of £64,782,-.. 


£63,557,028, the figures for August. 
being £51,346,307 against £114,908,-. 
335 12 montbs ago. * 


ports side was in raw materials and 
articles mainly manu 
totaled £19,588,977, in comparison... 
with £51,268,490 in August, .1920—a 
falling off of £31,679,513. The largest 
contributors to this decrease were 
wood And timber 2 8,489,001; raw cot - 
ton and cotton waste £7, 264 004; and. 
wool, raw and waste, and woolen rag 
£ 4,624,527. Articles wholly or maids 


Exports. showed a decrease of 
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The largest decrease on the fm te 
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manufactured were down by £21 821—— 155 


940, the imports for August deing 


the similar period last year. 
Manufacturing Export 


£18,194,143 against 40,016, 06s for 


Nearly all ot the reduction m 4 


ports is under the head of articles 
wholly.or mainly manufactured, these 
accounting for £59,709,816 of the de- 
crease. The total for the month of 
August was £39,925,627, com 

with 299,645,443 a year ago. C 
yarns and manufactures expetienced a 
falling off of $24,811,863; woolen and 
worsted yarns and manufactures wers 
less by £7,992,143; while fron and 
steel, and manufactures thereof, suf- 
fered a decifne of £9,367,668.. Raw 
materials and articles mainly unman- 
ufactured were down by £3,408,917, 
coal being responsible for £2,372,443 — 
of this amount. Food, etc., were less 
by £378,967. 

The #mports.this year for the — 
months ending with August amounted 
to £740,881,573 against £1,349,045,- 
419 for the similar period last year, a 
reduction of E 608. 163,846. Experts 
for the eight months this year 
valued at £463,413,733 compared 
£889,882,123. for the first: 


months last year, a drop of £426,408, . 


390. Reexports for the month of 
August were £9,997,779 against & 18. 
368,347 a year ago, a decrease of £3,- 
— sag and for. the eight months this 


Ress 024 in contrast with 
2187, 115 tor the similar period 195 


last year, a - ot nn e 


Value of Shipments 


The effect ot the coal stoppage and 
the resumption of trade following its 
cessation can be seen from the export 
8 for each month as follows: 


51,346,307 
It is satisfactory to note that coal 


export has taken an upward turn, the 


figures being: 


1%% on preferred, payable October 1 * 


to stock of Sep*‘ember 24. Three 
months ago the dividend due July 1 
was passed. The last payment was 
made April 1. 

American Agricultural Chemical has 
passed quarterly of 144% on pre- 
ferred, due at this time. 


United States Smelting, Refining & | 


Mining, quarterly of 1% %—87% cents 
a share--on preferred, payable Octo- 
ber 15-to stock of October 6. 


FOOTWEAR MAKERS 
TO TRADE ABROAD 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Amer- 
ican. Manufacturers: Consolidated, Inc., 
which proposes to develop for foreign 
trade in shoes and leather, has just 
deen incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts with a capital of 3100, 
000. This pooling effort plans to buy 
raw materials abroad as well as seek 
to extend selling markets. 

The principal stockholders are the 
United States Leather Company and 
Luctus Beebe & Co., tanners, and the 
following shoe manufacturing firms 
E. E. Taylor Company of Brockton, 
Thomas G. Plant Company of Boston, 
Hilliard & Merril, Inc., of Lynn and 
John A. Frye Shoe Company of Marl- 
Boro. George M. Peabody, president 

E. R. Taylor Company, is chairman 
of the board and Arthur W. Wellington, 
president of the United States Leather 
Company, a director of the Central 
Leather Company, is vice-chairman. 
Two men associated with the new 
project, George Boinow and Joseph 
Filurih, are to make a prolonged stay 
ip the foreigp fields and to study at 


rst hand especially the Balkan States 


and Poland, where the company ex- 
pects to do much business. 


DUTCH. EAST INDIES POLICY 


‘ROTTERDAM, Holland—Many Rot- 
terdam manufacturers have sent mes- 
sages to the Dutch Minister of Com- 


pointing out that 


# 


tone ee 8 chatter 
co 
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In fact, the export for August is 
nearly double the tonnage exported in 
August of last year, although the value 
is about E 2,500,000 less, due to the 
greatly reduced price of export coal 
today compared with a year ago. 


HEAVY BUYING OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


NEW YORK, New Work — Further 


enormous purchases of Liberty bonds 


and Victory notes overshadowed all 
other dealings on the Stock Exchange 
yesterday. The first hour's sales of 
bonds approximated $6,000,000, and 
fully 75° per cent of this was repre- 
sented by United States Government: 
issues. 

Almost all domestic war flotations 
rose to highest quotations of the year, 
but the feature was the Victory 4%35, 
which advanced to 99%. This issue 
was taken in blocks running from 
small amounts to $250,000 and 3400, 
000. One lot of $1,000, 000 Tr 
hands. 

The buying continued in large vol 

me during the midsession and early 
afternoon, dealings up to 1:30 o'clock 
being estimated at $12,000,000. Prices 
receded slightly in most instances, 
probably as a result of speculative 
profit taking, but every setback was 
met by further accumulation. Finan- 
cial institutions -and wealthy individ- 
uals and estates. are reported to have 
taken an active part in the recent re- 
covery of these issues. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
. TURNS DOWNWARD 


; 4 

NEW YORK, New York—The gen- 
eral list tended downward yesterday, 
professional interests, being in control 
of the stock market. Sentiment among 
traders became more bearish as 
‘money rates tightened and public in- 
terest diminished. Further selling of 
Pennsylvania, aféth reaction in 
Mexican Petroleum. and the weakness 


nc bf secondary steels unsettled prices. 
due Call money was firmer; with 5 per cent 


— Sales totaled 435,400 
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his. 3 upon his 
Fat ran men 
N conclude with reference to further de- 
_ Barely this: that decision 


“the | f in reality the only sort 
d, | possible. 


“Suppose, however, that one at- 
tempts ‘to answer the question in the 


. nd at 
all; he will call it human knowledge. 
or human will, or human mind. Any 
mind must be mortal, however, which 
claims to be separate from and un- 
| ed by the divine Mind, for if 
a Synonym for God, it is also 
a synonym for Life. And because it 
bas no part in the eternal realities of 
God's creation, mortal mind, however 
| Mysterious a quantity it may seem to 
when found always equals zero. 
For this reason a decision dictated 


a problem in mathematics can- 
solved while assigning to zero 
-value of a whole. number. Mortal 
ind is 2 of correct ae 


nick are themselves erroneous. 
put it very simply, the human mind 
decides anything from reasons 
good alone, but from reasons of 
or, at best, from an incoherent 
| mixture of good and evil. Even those 
considerations which seem best to 
humanity are often based on. fear, a 
doubt of divin- Love which 8 
the First Commandment. 

For example, a man has an oppor- 
tunity to make a business change. 
He desires the change because he is 
dissatisfied with his present situation; 
yet he dreads that the new work may 
prove even more uncongenial, and the 
4 remuneration even less. His decision 
ig painful because he is reasoning 

. fear that is inseparable from 
mind, instead of the wisdom 
that comer with reflection of the di- 
vine Mind. Now. suppose his motives 
to be improved, from a human stand- 
point, and stated positively: he desires 
to change in order to be in more con- 
‘genial surroundings, but he hesitates 
to leave the good already his. Here 
even the improved human reasoning 
is again seen to be erroneous, based 
as it is on the fear that good is limited 
and dependent upon locality; that it 
is a thing which can either be moved 
into or moved away from, when the 
truth is that good is everywhere be- 
cause God is omnipresent. As long 
as man's reasoning is done from the 
standpoint of mortal mind, just so 
long will there be errors of some sort 
his, result. With zero for a divi- 
dend, the quotient ix always another 
zero, no matter what the divisor 
may 

Thus any decision eaderteken by 
mortal mind must end in imperfection, 
because it offers only a choice of evils. 
When a man grows tired of experi- 
menting uselessly, he finds that he 


anything, and reverse this decision. 
Then he is Tree to seek the answer 
to his problem in divine Mind, and 
8. he shall find. “If any of you 
wisdom,” wrote James, “let him 
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| visible at the Tate Gallery—had, 


sti sent to us one of the most distin- 
guished of her men of Letters, and one 


of the most sympathetic—a literary 
artist charged to the full with the ap- 
preciation of the Literature and ways of 
England, a man of singular conserva- 
tism of thought, and of a taste refined, 
and chastened—I have now I suppose 
named, or Indicated, Mr. Lowell—her 
minister kad reached the higher 2 
It would hardly have been possible to 
avoid meeting Mr. Lowell at this or 
that “set function”; but it. happens 
that it was only once that I met him 
at close quarters, and that was at the 
house in Chelsea which his country- 
woman, Mrs. Lea Merritt—the author 
of one of the most acceptable and 
gracious of the pictorial allegories Tt 
may quote her own description of it to 
me, “built round her things.” The 
words did ill justice to the architec- 
tural quality of the “Cottage,” which | 
when Mrs. Merritt retired into Hamp- 
shire, passed into the possession of 
Mr. Percy Bigland—the deft producer 
of many portraits and of an ad- 
mirable and well-observed record of a 
“Quaker’s Meeting —büt they were 
characteristic of Mrs. Merritt’s mod- 
esty. 

In that place, Lowell was at home. 
He was recognized, of course, as in- 
trinsically too good a talker, too really 
genial a participator in the give and 
take of social and familiar intercourse, 
to have, at any particular moment, on 
any particular occasion, to “produce 
himself” and to live up to a certain 
reputation. It was his wont to be nat- 
ural and at rest. He did not scintillate. 
But little gleams of Fancy illuminated 
his thought; his meditation, his most 
homely reflection, took an imaginative 
form—I remember, for instance, his di- 
lating to me upon the romance that, to 
any one who had just passed over from 
the American climate to the English, 
attended upon his every walk in street 
or country. Our mist-veiled world, he 
said, held for him always the promise 
of adventure and the charm of remote- | 
ness. In Boston, in the clear, thin air, | 
almost from the beginning, he could | 
see his journey’s end. In London, and | 


Charles Lamb and the 
Blue Coat School * 4 


In affeetiona:ze remembrance of the: 


place where he was bred up, in ! 
recognition of old schoolfellows 
with again after the lapse of 


or in foreign countries, the Christ 


Hospital boy yields to none; I m 


almost say he goes beyond most oth 7 1 15 
boys. The very compass and magni- © = 


tude of the school, its-thousand dec. 


ings, the space it takes up ia the 
— ‘$i 


the 
mpresses a remembrance, 


imagination beyond 
schools, 


companied with an elevation of * 1 


that attends him through life. It 2 
too big, too affecting an object, to 


pass away quickly from his mind. The a 2 
at 
school are commonly his intimate 


Christ's Hospital boy's friends 
through life. ... 


And first, let us remember, as first 


the young men (as they almost were) 
who, under the denomination of 
“Grecians,” were waiting the expira- 


tion of the period, when they should de 
Of the Hospital. 
to one or other of our universities, ~ a 


sent, at the charges 


but more frequently to — 
These youths, from their superior ac- 
quirements, their superior age and 


stature, and the fewness of their num- 1 


bers (for seldem above two or three. 
at a tim: were inaugurated into that 
high order), 


a reverent cbservance and admiration, 


How tar, they used to seem to u- 4 


how stately they would pace along 
the cloisters!—while the play of the 


lesser boys was absolutely suspended, 
or its boisterousness allayed in their 5 5 


presence! . am fine the Greciang 
were the solemn Muttis of the school. 
Tras were computed from their timer 

—{t used to be said, such or such 4 


| about our farm-lands and great coun- was Grecian.—Charles Lamb. 


| 
| 


Tahoe’s Glory of Color 


At Rubicon Point, mighty cliffs rise 
high above the lake and their sheer 
walls extend far beneath the water 
that laves their base. Here is the 
deepest, bluest water that we cross. 
Passing from the ultramarine deeps of 
the Rubicon Point, we round a sharply 
jutting promontory and glide into the 
jade-green waters of Emerald Bay, 4 
long, oval-shaped inlet at the southern 
end of the lake. Surely it is rightly 
named, for here green predominates, 
from the steep sides of the encircling 
hills to the very center of the shallow 
bay. 

“You can never see the color 
beauties of a lake at their best from 
a boat,” I declared. “We once had 
the opportunity of making the Great 
Glen trip by steamer and a year later 
of following these splendid Scotch 
lakes with our car; the effects of color 
and licht which we saw oi the latter 
trip. were indescribably the more 
glorious.” 

“Then let's abandon the boat and 
hire a car for the return trip to the 
Tavern,”—a proposition to which all 
agreed, . 

The day was perfect, crystal clear 
except for a few white clouds drift- 
ing lazily across the sky or resting 
on the summits of the mountains; a 
day which our driver, an agreeable 
and intelligent young fellow, declared 
ideal for seeing Tahce at its best. For 


a few miles out of Tallac we ran. 


through a pine forest, catching fugi- 
limpses o. the blue water 

the stately trunks. As we 

the. ricge . overlooking 

Emerald Bay, exclamations of delight 
were frequent and enthusiastic as the 
magnificent panorama gradually un- 
folded to our view. The climax: was 
reached when our. driver paused at 
the summit of the ridge; where the 
whole of Tahoe spread out before us. 


Photograph by Putnam Studios, Los Angeles, California 


South end of Lake Tahoe, from 45 California side, near Rubicon Point 


the length of George and Champlain; 
we admired the mountain glories of 
-Yellowstone Lake; we viewed Klamath 
and Crater Lakes from mountain 
heights, but none of them matched the 

onderful color variations of Tahoe.— 
Thomas D. Murphy, “Oregon the Pic- 
turesque.” | 


A-Story of Flowers and 
Herbs 


In “The Book of Herbs,“ Lady Rosa- 
lind Northcote traces through the 
‘centuries various uses for flowers 
and herbs: 

“The decorations of English 2 
were much Admired by Dr. Levinus 
Lemmius in 1560, when he visited us. 
‘And beside this, the neate cleanliness, 
the exquisite finenesse, the pleasaunt 
and delightfull furniture in every 
poynt for household, wonderfully re- 
joiced me; their chambers and par- 
lours strawed over with sweet herbes 
refreshed me.’ Further on, he praises 
‘the sundry sortes of ‘fragraunte | 
floures about the rooms.“ Parkin- 
son mentions wall-flowers and = 
greater-flag’ being used ‘in nosegayes 
and to deck up a house)’ and Newton 
says they took branches of willow 4 
‘trim up their parlours and dining 
rooms in summer, and did. ‘sticke 
fresh greene leaves thereof about their 
beds for coolnesse.’ Sir Hugh Platt 
(1653) advised that for summer-time 
your chimney may be trimmed with a 
fine bank of mosse . . or with orpin, 
or the white flower called everlasting. 
And at either end one of your 
flower or Rosemary pots. You 
may also hang in the roof and about 
the sides of the room small pompions 
or cowcumbers pricked full of barley, 
and these will be overgrowne with 
greene spifes, so as the pompion or 
cowcumber will not appear. You 
may also plant vines without the 
Walls, which being let in at quarrels, 
may run about the sides of your win- 
déws, and all over the seaHng of your 
rooms. Herbs in image were some- 


times hung round the room. Harrison 


ne branches, 
the 


„ mentions. 


+3 


] 


menfions ‘arras worke, er painted 
cloths, wherein. either diverse his- 


I. | tories, or hearbes, beasts, knots, and 
: pack 


like are stained.’ 
| specially suitable’ indoors 
Tusser (1577). gives a list: Herdes 
and flowers for windows 
and pots,’ and Bachelor's Buttons, 
Sweet ‘Briar, and ‘bottles, blue, red, 
an tawny' are among the fo he 
A separate list is set 
of- twenty-one .‘strewing Herbs,’ and 
this includes Basti. Balm, Marjoram, 
‘ansy, Germancer, and Hyssop. The 
tice of strewing the floors with 


Ot flowers 


1 herbs and rushes, however, started 
At the Courtiart’s sake.—Lewis Edwards Gates. 


long. before his time. 


‘lowing, 


j 

and the simplicity of their 
accommodation affords an odd picture 
of the mingled stateliness and bare- 
ness in the great man’s household. 

“In the reign of Edward I., ‘Wil- | 
lielmus filius Willielmi de Aylesbury | 
tenet tres virgatus terre ‘ 
serjeantiam inventendi stramen ad 
iectum Domini ‘inveniendi Domino 
Rege cum venkrit apud Aylesbury in 
estate stramen ad lectum suam et 
procter hoc herbam ad juncandam | 
cameram suam,’ (William son of Wil- | 
liam of Aylesbury, holds three roods 
of land . by serjeantry, of finding 
straw for the bed of our Lord the 
King and to straw his chamber 
and also of finding for the King when 
he should come to Aylesbury in sum- 
mer straw for his bed, and, moreover, 
grass or ruShes to strew his cham- | 
ber.) Though grass is the literal : 
translation of herbam, it is quite | 
possible, judging old customs gen- 
erally, that hay or sweet herbs may 
be intended here. 0 


f 


It may be ob- 
served further that there is a relique 
of this custom still subsisting, for 
at Coronations the ground is strewed 
with flowers by a person who is upon 
the establishment called the ~Herb- 
Strewer. with an annual salary.’ 
From this it appears that there were 
persons regularly appointed to strew 
herbs. for the royal pleasure, but for 
what length of time the Herb-Strewer 

was an official actually living at 
Coart, it is very difficult to discover. 
At the time of the Coronation of 
James II. and his Queen, Mary Dowle 
was ‘Strewer of Herbes in Ordinary to 
His Majesty,’ and among the instruc- 
tions issued before the ceremony 
were the following: ‘Two breadths of 
Blue Broad-cloth are spread all along 
the middle of the Passage from the 
stone steps in the Hall, to the Foot 
of the Steps in the Choir, ascending 
the Theater, by order of the Lord 
Almoner of the Day, amounting in 
‘all twelve hundred and twenty yards; 
which cloth is strewed with nine Bas- 
kets full of sweet herbs and flowers by 
the Strewer of Herbs in Ordinary: to 
His Majesty, assisted by~six women, 
two to a Basket, each e contain- 
ing two Bushels.” 


Poe's Perfection of 
Form 
Poe lacked deep convictions of any 


kind, profound human experience, 
genuineness, and wealth ot nature. 


His art is correspondingly superficial 


and artificial. Nevertheless, his work 
is sure td live because of its perfection 
ot form. He is a masterly technician, 
the first of the Decadents,—the fore- 
runner of the practicers of art for 


try parks, he was a wanderer with the 
unknown and unimagined always be- | 
fore him; and to have returned from a 
single hour’s stroll was to have 
returned—so Lowell averred—from 
nothing less than a great separating | 
experience. | 

In England, and also. as it happens, 


in America, I saw something of an- 


other link with the Past“ something 
of. Oliver. Wendell Holmes. I had al- 
ready seen him before I was invited to 

deliver at Harvard a discourse on 

“Modern Life in Modern Art,” the 
“argument” of which, if I may call it 

argument, was, in my estimation, 

somewhat wanted, in what was at that | 
time—as far as “Art” is concerned— | 
our rather allegory-ridden, legend- 
ridden, tradition-ridden England. In 
1885, it was unacceptable here. Now, it 
would not be in the least required; 

every theme of Modern Life being by 
this time recognized as a possible 
theme for the artist. But in America 
there was no such prejndice to over- 
come as that: which existed amongst 
us—thanks, mainly, I suppose, to Aca- 
demic criticism and teaching. In 
America it had not occurred to them 
that only th. Past, or only the unreal, 
must be the theme of Painting. ‘Dr. 
Holmes then—reading in his Boston 
paper the report of my by no means 
inspired or peculiarly enlightened re- 
marks—was at all events not dis- 
pleased with them; and he called on 
me, at the Hotel Vendéme, specially to 
tell me so, and when he came over to 
England for his “hundred days,” a year 
or two later, and realized the desire 
of something like half a century 
to revisit.some haunts of his student 
life and to see afew things he had not 
known in the reign of William the 
Fourth, I visited him at Brown’s Hotel. 
and “took” him one afternoon, at his 
desire—but it was the blind leading the 
blind—to see some places associated 
with Goldspfith and, above all, with 
Johnson. was no specialist in these 
matters—in fact so very little did 1 
know about them in any detail, myself, 
that I betook me, in advance, to the 
house of the Royal Society of Arts 
find there.an antiquary as well v 
in the knowledge of old literary Lon- 
don as was another friend of mine, .. . 
Wuünam Loftie. It was Mr. Wheatley | 
who, at the Society of Arts, gave me 
the information not then 80 readily | 
at every one’s command as it would be 
today. And so, after visiting the Tem- | 
ple Church with Dr. Holmes, and vis- 
iting the spot most associated with 
Goldsmith, we went on to Gough 
Square. out of Fleet Street, and were 
received amiably by the occupants of 
the abode in which the great Dr. John- 
son wrote his Dictionary.—“Memor- 
ies,” by Frederick Wedmore. 


Taste Alone Is Not 
Sufficient 
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It will be found that taste alone is 
not sufficient to obtain the proper end 


of reading. Two persons of equal 
taste’ rise from the perusal of the 
same book with very different no- 
tions: the one will have the ideas of 
the author at command, and .find a 
néw train of sentiment awakened; 
while the other quits his author 
in a pleasing distraction, but of | 
the pleasures of reading nothing re- 


mains But tumultuous sensation.— 


Isaac D’Israeli. 


| 


The Buttercups 


The buttercups across the field 
Made sunshine rifts of splendor. 


—D. M. Mulock. 
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Impeaching a Secret Order 


Ir is easy enough to accuse a secret fraternal order of 


all sorts of crimes and misdemeanors and easy enough to. 
get well-meaning people to accept mere accusations as evi- 
dence of guilt. 


But it is not so easy, as a, rule, to prove 
that a secret order is actually guilty of the sinfulness that 
may be charged to it by.outsiders who may have their own 
reasons for wishing to minimize its influence. Some 
pretty serious charges are being spread through the 
American press just now against the Ku Klux Klan. Yet 
it seems fair to say that most of the people who are 
accepting these charges at their face value appear to be 
doing so as much because their racial or religious preju- 
dices have been stitred against the order as because they 
have found themselves confronted with any direct proof 
of its guilt. Perhaps, before the present agitation goes 
far, those who. stand ready to make an official investiga- 
tion of the Klan may discover significance in the fact 
that the present attack upon it appears to be carried 
on almost altogether by representatives of those whom 
the order is understood to Have excluded from its 
membership. 

About all that is generally 8 n concerning the aims 
and purposes of the Ku Klux Klan, as lately revived, 
that it professes a religious preference for Protestant 
Christianity, that it intends to uphold and defend old- 
fashioned Americanism, and that it admits no Roman 
Catholics, Jews, or Negroes.’ This is enoughyto start a 
tremendous wave of pre judice in certain quafters. And 
there have been suspicions, and ugly rumors. Stories of 
night ridinghave been revived, like those abgut that earlier 
Ku Klux Klan of the reconstruction period. But not all 
night riders are necessarily members of the Klan, and that 
fact should be given due consideration until membership 
is proven. And neither because of its secrecy nor because 
its membership is to some extent exclusive is the Klan 
distinctive amongst American fraternities. Other orders 
exclude either Roman Catholics, or Jews, or Negroes. 
But the rights of Roman Catholics, Jews, and Negroes 
are not thereby infringed. Every one of these classes 
has secret fraternal orders of its own. How many Prot- 
estants are to be found in the Roman Catholic Knights 
of Columbus, which is a secret fraternal order? Or how 


many Christians meet regularly with the Jewish B’nai 


B'rith? Negroes, but not whites, know how many 
secret orders there are among their race, other than 
the colored Masons and colored Odd Fellows whose 
meetings have often attracted general attention. If one 


secret order is to be attacked because of its secrecy and 


its exclusiveness, why not all the others? 

However, this is not the first time suth an agitation 
has been observed in the United States. Know-Nothing- 
ism and the American Protective Association are recalled 
by the present social phenomena. There was also the 
curious outbreak against Free Masonry ninety or more 
years ago. That outbreak is famous for the depth of 
popular prejudice that. was stirred against a secret order, 
largely because of the reaction of persistent secrecy upon 
a stimulated popular suspicion. But the main animus was 
eventually disclosed as political, and the new political 
party engendered, while it brought Thurlow Weed, 
William H. Seward, and Millard Fillmore into public 
life, was too weak to endure. Unless the present agita- 
tion can show something more than prejudice as a 
motive power, it, too, will doubtless be short-lived. If 
the members of the revived Ku Klux Klan have done any- 
thing contrary to law, they should be dealt with by the 
law. In the meantime, the order has as much right to 
conduct its lawful affairs secretly as any other order has, 
and if it chooses to prefer one class of American citizens 
over other classes, however un-American that mav be in 
theory, it seems to be quite common in practice and not 
subject to legal interdiction. 


The Training of Performing Animals 


~ THE evidence before a select committee of the British 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the allega- 
tions of cruelty in the training of performing animals, 
was, in its way, curiously instructive. True, it cannot be 


said that it threw much additional light on the question. 
Those who know anything about animals know that they 


can be trained to do all manner of things, and that by 
the exercise of nothing. but kindness. Anyone who has 
ever trained a dog to catch a lump of sugar, to carry a 
basket or a newspaper, to shut a door, or to find a pair of 
slippers knows that it can be done by kindness, and that, 
once learned, there ure few things the dog enjoys more 
than “going through his tricks.“ 
true that the same end, or something like the same end, 
can be attained through cruelty, and unquestionably is, in 
the case of many per forming animals, so attained. 

The evidence adduced before the House of Commons 
committee simply confirmed these two facts. The state- 
ment of one witness that. bears were “trained” by chain- 
ing them to the ground and cruelly beating them; 
lions were cowed into submission by stabbing them, when 
bound, with a trident; that the spirit of some per form- 
ing dogs was so utterly broken that. in order to create 


a sense of liveliness in the presence of their trainers, they 
ed by invisible wires, all 


had to have their tails ° 
this may be accepted without question. Neither is there 
“any. reason to doubt the e one theatrical mana- 


22 ig wank ‘of 


important fact 


; its present permission and encouragement involve. 


Nevertheless, it is also 


that 


eae the eier 1 it is 
evidence of such a man as James 
circus proprietor, or of Mr. Lockhart, the equally well- 


sp to 8 the 


known trainer of elephants, both of whom strongly re- 
pudiated the charge 


of eruelty and advanced evidence to 
show that it was entirely unnecessary. Perhaps the most 
out was the need for further 
inquiry. It is quite clear that there are certain tricks 
which are uniformly taught by cruelty. These should 
be forbidden entirely. Any claim that it is just possible 


they might, in cértain cases, be taught without cruelty 


should have no weight. In a matter of this kind, no 
risks should be permissible. 

As to the value or expediency of such performances, 
however attained, that is quite another matter. No one 
would seek to limit the training of animals, so long as 
the animal is duly safeguarded against anything in the 
nature of cruelty, or even of undue taxation: Neverthe- 
lessyif no way can be found to insure this, save by the 
total abolition of the performing animal, then the per-/ 
forming animal should undoubtedly be abolished, until 
a way is found. On the whole, abolition. would seem to 
be the wisest course. The value of the performance is 
in no way commensurate with the risk of cruelty which 
The 
view taken by Mr. Lockhart that the remedy for cruelty 
is to punish the offender, not with a £10 fine, but with 
six months’ imprisonment and an injunction against him 
that he should have “nothing further to do with animals,” 


sounds plausible until the questions are asked, How is. 


the cruelty to be discovered, and how, when discovered, 
is it to be proved with sufficient clarity to secure a con- 
viction ? 


New Biographies 

THE, new biographies, including some which are 
announced but have not yet appeared, deal with all sorts 
af people, from Lord Kitchener to Louise Imogen 
Guiney, from Jack London to Moltke, and from Henry 
Lee Higginson to Cecil Rhodes. That solid volumes about 
these various people can be published and widely sold in 
ihe United States, as well as in England-and other parts 
of the world, shows how the taste for biography has 
broadened in the twentieth centry. The popularity of a 
few excellent biographies, such as Lord Charnwood's 
“Abraham Lincoln,” has encouraged more people to 
believe that biography can be really interesting, so that 
the life of almost any important man or woman, if it be 
completely written, is almost sure to be a profitable ven- 
ture for some publisher. In Europe, of course, this form 


of writing has long filled many shelves of the libraries 


and the booksellers, but in the United States it is a form 
which the public has been slow to accept for really 
pleasurable reading. 

People who have shunned it have not realized that a 
good writer of biography may have even more literary 
skill than a writer of fiction. He must present not only 
the facts of the experience which constitutes his material, 
but also his own attitude toward those facts, which may 


represent the supposed attitude of the world in general or 


may be a personal, or other definitely limited, attitude 
assumed for some special purpose. Biographies written 
by relatives, or prepared hastily and too soon, are often 
of this limited type, and therefore may not become the 
“standard biographies’ of those whose experiences they 
record. Yet, a “standard” biography, urless it be written 
by a Boswell, a Lockhart, or a Graham Balfour, may be 
ponderous and tedious, while the minor biographies 
written for very specific purposes may be more interest- 
ing for casual reading. 

J. M. Hone, writing of Lady Gregory’s book. Hugh 
Lane's Life and Achievements,“ says in The London 
Mercury: The book is not Lady Gregory’s first 
attempt at biography. Many years ago she published a 
life of Sit Wilham Gregory, which is a very valuable 
document of nineteenth-century Ireland. Her life of 
Lane has not the solid merits of that book. But in the 
interval Lady Gregory had discovered the world of Irish 
folk and legend and made a corner of it her own; and in 
this world little store is set on accurate dates, on historical 
sequence, indexing, and other desiderata of conventionally 
composed biographies. It was not altogether Lane's world; 
but Lady Gregory fits him into it with the ingenuity 
we expect from the author of ‘Hyacinth Halvey’ and 
‘Spreading the News.’ He becomes a legend, a mythical 
figure, supported mainly by oral tradition. The inconse- 
quences of Lady Gregory’s narrative, her airy words and 
domestic interpolations, produce a quite delightful and 
original effect. They are, besides, artfully designed (with 
an eye for the return of these French pictures!) to show 
where Lane really belonged, and confute the claims upon 
him that the London art critics have made.” — 

Now this passage of Mr. Hone's simply brings up 
again the old question of the academic versus the imag- 
inative, in reference this time to the art of biography. 
Such a scholar as Mr. William Roscoe Thayer would 
set considerable store on accurate dates, proper sequence, 
and indexing; but the biographies which he writes must 
all, nevertheless, be estimated with due regard to the fact 


that he, and not some one else, is the one writing them. 


Almost any biography, no matter how scholarly, tends to 


create a legend, partly on the basis of oral or other tradi- 


tion. Certainly if the reading of biography is to become 
more and more popular, the academic manner, though 
not essential thoroughness and accuracy, will have to be 
minimized. 

In the presentation of the broad attitude of the world 
in general toward the one whose biography is being 
written, the narrative needs animation especially, for no 
large number of readers will be satisfied with dry exposi- 
tion, no matter how well documented it may be. It · is 
gratifying te see that the writers of several new biog- 
raphies have recognized this need, and set to work to tell 
the story of important experiences with simplicity and 
vivacity, though with care. Mr. Strachey, in his “Queen 
Victoria,” is an instance of this. It is na to be sa iti 


„the well-known. 


of the great Italian seem to bear out this definition. 


e autumn be 1 such eae 
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. 5 ditorial Notes 
No ONE, perhaps, during recent years, has been more 


6 


forcibiy reminded that the world moves: than have the. 


liquot traffickers. From an attitude of ridicule at the 
mere mention of states incorporating prohibition into 
their statutes, their position has changed, Almost over- 
night, to one of direst apprehension. The conclave of 
hiquor proponents from various parts of the world assem- 
* in Geneva, Switzerland, to make a desperate attempt 

“check the spread of prohibition” is indicative enough 
of the way the wind is blowing. At the same time, a 
more incongruous picture than that of these delegates 
seated behind closed doors to discuss means for postpon- 
ing a final overthrow of their trade is hardly be to 
conceived. 


From all accounts Mr, Alexander Howat and the 
Kansas courts have at last come to substantial agreement, 
although their differences have seemed irreconcilable. 
Mr. Howat, who is president of the Kansas Miners Union, 
has been found guilty of violating the law by calling 
strikes in the coal mines after he had been forbidden so 
to do so by the state Industrial Court. As a result, the 
judge before whom he was tried says Mr. Howat shall 
go to jail. Mr. Howat says he will go to jail. But 
Mr. Howat insists upon having his way, perhaps believing 
that in this he is defying state authority. The court has 
required him to give bond that he will call no more un- 
authorized strikes. This he refuses to do. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the court’s order in this 
particular was directory only, not mandatory. It is not 
contempt of court to go to jail in lieu of giving a bond. 


SEEING that last year some 150,000 people passed the 
spot where stands the new international peace portal, the 
monument on the border at Blaine, Washington, ought 
not to fail to drive home its message. But why, one is in- 
clined to ask, do newspapers insist upon calling it an arch, 
when there is nothing in the entire structure to justify the 
term? A New York contemporary, notwithstanding, de- 
scribes it as “a Doric arch of steel and cement,” which, of 
course, is only making matters worse. Presumably the 
particular editor has forgotten the circumstance that the 
Greeks, even though they may have known of the possi- 
bilities of the arch in architecture, scorned to make use of 
it and that it was the Roman who was “degenerate” 
enough to adopt it in Greco-Roman work. Or has he 
made a valuable “discovery” concerning Greek building 
materials of which he vouchsafes the public only this 
meager reminder? 


THERE is good promise in the plan to provide a course 
of training under the auspices of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment for the Boy Scouts of the Greater Boston district. 
Boys have always had an affinity for fire departments, 
and now this special interest is evidently going to be 
turned to good account by drilling the members of the 
Scout councils exactly as probationary firemen are drilled. 
Think of Boy Scouts learning to run ladders and do 
rescue stunts in the same drill yard that is used by real 
firemen! Of course there will be a rush of new members 
to join the Scouts, for all who pass the tests will get a 
firemanship merit badge and a certificate from the Fire 
Commissioner. The whole project is just one more thing 
showing how Boy Scouts are being trained to dare and 


to do. 


AN ‘ANCIENT privilege is enjoyed by residents of the 
little village of Small Hythe, in England. They are en- 
titled to elect their own vicar, and the fort weight house- 
holders of Small Hythe, of whom Miss Ellen Terry is 
one, have just done so. The plan is certainly much 
better and more democratic than if Small Hythe had 
to suffer whatever kind of pastor a private patron 
chose to impose upon it. Yet such a plan has to be care- 
fully guarded against abuses. The election of a vicar 
was common at St. John’s, Deritend, Birmingham, for 
many years, but election day differed as regards rowdyism 
so little from a political election day of a hundred years 
ago that the bishop of the diocese forbade the practice. 
Small Hythe has shown that it appreciates its old privilege 
and can use it with becoming dignity. 
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THE gift of a poem in a silver case is like the fairy 
godmother’s gift to the princess. Thomas Hardy has 
been playing the part of the fairy godfather. The poem 


is one of his own, and the recipient the little daughter 


of Mr. Cecil Hanbury. At present the gift and the 
manner of the giving are wasted on Miss Hanbury, but, 
if surroundings cqunt for anything, she will consider her- 
self, in the coming years, much favored by the tutelary 
gods of poesy. There is a garden on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, the home of her father, where it is said 
that Dante walked, and there under the dark cypress 


trees, with her silver box and the golden poem, she should 


see much that is not given to those on whom poetry has 
not been bestowed in the cradle. 
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SHELLEY defined the Divine Comedy”’ of Dante as 
“the bridge thrown over the stream of time which unites 
the modern and ancient world.“ The celebrations in er 
e 
modern world has laid laurels on the shrine of Dante, the 
reformer, the great patriot, whose cry was ever for unity, 
but only for that unity which goes hand in hand with 
freedom. The offering of the Italian communes of a 
bell symbolizes not only the voice of the Italian nation 
but of all who hold the same ideal, whether articulate or 
inarticulate, whether of the Old World or the New. In 
this fundamental way the Dante celebration has been 


general in its appeal. 


Accorpinc to Professor Brander Matthews, a time is 
coming when America and the British Empire will have 
books dealing with the literature of the language as one 
and indivisible. Such a consummation is devoutly to be 
wished. It would be a happy culmination to the Ameri- 
can claim that English literature is à common heritage of 
r race. Shakespeare is a king ruling 


both nations, 


